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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@~—— 
ARLIAMENT is to be dissolved. The official proclamation 
will appear on the 24th inst., the writs will be issued at 
once, and by the middle of next month we shall all know 
whether the country does, or does not, approve this Ministry. 
In the presence of so pleasing a fact, we are not curious to 
search into the evidence, of which much exists, that the Ministry 
always intended to dissolve at Easter, and only introduced 
‘their great Bills in order to be able to plead that they had not 
neglected legislation. Sir M. Hicks-Beach said, indeed, that 
serious work was intended ; but all Ministers do not know all 
Ministerial plans. They, at all events, kept their secret well ; 
and on Monday, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
make the announcement, scarcely any one of importance, 
except Mr. Forster, was present. Sir Stafford Northcote 
affirmed that a seventh Session had been made necessary 
by Irish distress, that legislative provision for that distress 
had been made, and that it would now be convenient to 
dissolve at Easter, so that the new Parliament might have three 
months to discuss measures. The Budget must be antedated, 
and there were some indispensable measures, including a three 
months’ vote on account, to be got through; but all that could 
be arranged, “ if he obtained the support”? which the delighted 
Liberals, through Mr. Forster, most readily promised. Lord 
Beaconsfield made the same announcement in the Lords, in 
half-a-dozen indifferent words, and since then every Bill of im- 
portance has been openly or tacitly withdrawn; the Army 
Discipline Act has been continued ; and it is clear that no oppo- 
sition will be offered to the rising of the House on the 23rd. 


Lord Beaconsfield took the unusual course of leading off the 
election addresses himself, notwithstanding the little difficulty 
that, as a peer, he had no constituents to address. Of this 
difficulty he turned the flank, as the strategists say, by writing 
a letter to the Viceroy of Ireland, the Duke of Marlborough, 
commencing with congratulations that the measures for Irish 
relief were now ready to receive the Royal assent, and that the 
country had thus given a direct contradiction tothose suggestions, 
due to “the arts of agitators,” that England, “instead of being 
the generous and sympathising friend, was indifferent to the 
dangers and sufferings of Ireland.” It soon appeared, however, 
that the Duke of Marlborough was selected as the recipient of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s correspondence, less that the Prime Minister 
might express sympathy with Ireland, than that he might de- 
nounce Home-rule, and suggest that the Opposition favoured it. 
“A danger,” he writes, “in its ultimate results, scarcely less dis- 
astrous than pestilence and famine...... distracts that 
country,”-—the danger, of course, being Home-rule. “It is to 
be hoped that all men of light and leading will resist this 
destructive doctrine,” which is fatal to the unity of the 
Empire. “The first duty of an English Minister should be 
to consolidate that co-operation which renders irresistible a 
community educated as our own, in an equal love of liberty and 





law.” After advocating the “consolidation ” of this “co-opera- 
tion,”—a very polysyllabic, as well as indeterminate, transac- 
tion,—Lord Beaconsfield launches out into a denunciation of the 
“policy of decomposition,”—as if death were a policy,—and a 
eulogy on the diplomacy whereby England has been enabled to 
maintain peace, which “rests on the presence, not to say the 
ascendancy, of England in the Councils of Europe.” Doubts 
of the popular will even now arrest the influence of England 
abroad,—which is the reason for the appeal to the people. This 
bombastic epistle concludes with the expression of a fervent hope 
that the election will result in the return to Westminster of a 
Parliament “not unworthy of the power of England, and re- 
solved to maintain it.” 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s address to the electors of North 
Devon is a very different, and rather humble document. He 
praises the present Parliament, as having “ upheld the honour 
of the country, and vindicated its claim to its proper rank and 
influence among the nations of the world, throughout a period 
of no common difficulty and anxiety.” He smiles at “the cap- 
tious criticism” lavished on it both within and without its 
walls. “Its foreign, its colonial, and its domestic policy have 
all been animated by the same spirit.” It has steadfastly 
maintained and strengthened the unity of the Empire, and 
especially of our great empire in India. It has earnestly 
striven “ to advance the true interests of Ireland,” while “ re- 
sisting proposals, however plausible, tending to weaken, or 
even to dissolve, the ties’ between Ireland and Great Britain. 
Further, its financial policy had been sober and moderate, not one 
to exaggerate the difficulties of a time of great depression, but one 
which, in spite of that depression, had diminished the National 
Debt by £18,000,000, and kept the country out of a European 
war. In short, Sir Stafford’s address keeps away from the 
tender points in dispute, and on the remainder is mild, childlike, 
and bland. 


Lord Hartington’s address is a calm, solid, and thoroughly 
well-reasoned manifesto, occasionally very felicitous in its 
wording. He begins by repudiating the insinuations in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s letter. He knows of no party “ which challenges 
the Imperial character of this realm,” or which attempted to 
enfeeble our colonies by their “ policy of decomposition.” He 
maintains that the loyalty of our colonies is due to the Liberal 
policy which granted them complete self-government, “and 
taught them that complete dependence on the Empire for de- 
fence was not compatible with their dignity or freedom :’—* No 
patriotic purpose is, in my opinion, gained by the use of the 
language of exaggeration in describing the Irish agitation for 
Home-rule. I believe the demand so described to be impracticable; 
and considering that any concession, or appearance of concession, 
in this direction would be mischievous in its effects to the pros- 
perity of Ireland, as well as that of England and Scotland, I have 
consistently opposed it, in office and in opposition; and I shall 
continue to oppose it...... This agitation must be met, 
not by passionate exaggerations, but by firm and consistent 
resistance, combined with the proof that the Imperial Par- 
liament is able and willing to grant every reasonable and just 
demand of the Irish people for equal laws and institutions.” 
Lord Hartington denies that the party in power have preserved 
the peace of Europe. They did not prevent, if they did not 
cause, the war in the East. “The ascendancy of England has 
been claimed in circulars, but it has been surrendered in secret 
conventions.” ‘The settlement of the Eastern Question, which 
the Government claim to have effected, rests on the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, which stipulated for reforms, none of which 
have been attempted. The Convention is a dead-letter. Greece 
has obtained nothing. In Africa, the Ministers drifted into 
a war which they deplore; in Afghanistan, “ they created a war 
which has destroyed a nation, the strength and independence of 
which they deemed important for the safety of the frontier of 
India.” The just influence of England in Europe is an object 
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“ which Liberals have pursued with at least as much sincerity 
and more success than have attended the policy of this Adminis- 
tration.” Mr. Gladstone protected Belgium more successfully than 
Lord Beaconsfield protected Turkey. The influence of England 
does not, however, rest upon boasts of ascendancy, irrespective of 
the ends for which that ascendancy is to be employed. “It 
rests on the firmness and moderation of our conduct, based 
upon the material and moral strength of our position, and 
exercised in concert with other nations, on behalf of peace, 
justice, and freedom.” ‘The “power and influence of Great 
Britain abroad are the result of a gradual but constant progress 
in the moral and material condition of the people,”—and 
consequently in their resources. Are we now to be con- 
tent with a display of results, and neglect of the means? 
In the remainder of the address, Lord Hartington promises the 
extension of the suffrage in the counties, reform of the Land- 
laws, and a more courageous finance. 


Lord Beaconsfield has clearly infuriated the Irish Members. 
Mr. Shaw, the leader of the Home-rulers, and the most 
moderate man among them, asserts that no Ministry within his 
memory has done less for the content of Ireland, and declares 
that the Premier has misrepresented Home-rule, and sent his 
party forth “ with a lie in their right hand.” The Government 
has been reactionary on the land-tenure, and he calls on Irishmen 
to postpone every question to this, and to put out this Govern- 
ment. The advanced Home-rulers are even stronger, the Home- 
rule Confederation having put out a manifesto in which it calls 
the Premier’s letter “a declaration of war upon” Ireland ; asserts 
that he has appealed to the worst prejudices and passions ; de- 
clares that every effort for Ireland has been crushed “ by the 
brute strength of an insolent and unscrupulous Tory majority ;” 
denounces Lord Beaconsfield as “ proclaiming civil war against 
the Irish people,” because they are a minority ; and calls on all 
Irishmen “to vote against Benjamin Disraeli, as the mortal 
enemy of your country and your race,”—who “first crept into 
public life by begging the favour of the Irish Liberator.” Let 
every Irishman oppose the “common enemy of the peace and 
concord of Ireland and Great Britain.” The Irish are probably 
more irritated by the Premier’s language at the opening of Par- 
liament than by his letter; but that they are irritated to fury, is 
clear. 


The Clubs are full of prognostics of the result of the elec- 
tion, none of which are worth much, except as regards uncon- 
tested seats. Southwark is evidence on the Tory side, and 
Elgin on the Liberal side, that under the ballot, calculators are 
at fault, and pledges very frequently broken. It is said that as 
accounts come in, the Tory managers grow less confident; but 
they do not know any more than the rest of the world. What 
is certain is, that the party majority of the Government is 
less than sixty, and that thirty seats therefore must be won, 
to bring Tory Democracy to an end. With twelve seats won in 
Treland, and nine in Scotland, that much should not be difficult, 
as twenty-three seats were lost in England by mere mismanage- 
ment. We hope much better things than that, but even a 
Conservative Government or a coalition would be far better 
than a Government of Lord Beaconsfield. 


The Government on Thursday pressed the second reading of 
their Corrupt Practices Bill, which contains a new clause of some 
interest. The payment of conveyances for voters in boroughs 
is legalised. Apparently, this is quite fair, as the provision exists 
in counties ; but the effect of the clause will be to give wealthy 
candidates a new advantage, and open a new channel for 
bribery, cabmen being numerous. Moreover, the lower electors 
are very apt to consider that a candidate whose supporters do 
not ride to the poll is a stingy fellow, who does not pay them 
proper respect. They, therefore, unless provided with convey- 
ances, abstain from voting. For these reasons, the clause 
was strenuously resisted by Mr. Courtney, Sir H. James, 
Mr. Hibbert, and others, but, of course, passed, by 116 to 
48, This clause may make a serious difference in London 
and in the grouped boroughs, where distances are great, and 
the allegation that cabs are paid for now is unreal. They are 
paid for by the wealthy, but the object of laws restricting 
expense at elections is to enable poor candidates to restrain 
their agents’ lavishness. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s Budget proposals on Thursday were 
at once simple and confused,—very simple in substance, but 
delivered in a slovenly and confused form not usual with the 





as 
Minister. The revenue of last year, estimated at £83,055,000. 
would, in all probability, yield only £80,860,000, showing a de. 
ficiency of £2,195,000. This deficiency is increased by the sup- 
plementary estimates for the cost of the South-African war to 
a total deficiency of £3,340,000, on the accounts of the year. For 
the coming year, if there were no change of taxation and no 
provision for paying off the accumulated deficits, the Estimates 
would be as follow :— 


EXPENDITURE. 
Permanent Charge of Debt £28,000,000 
Other Consolidated Fund 
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Total Expenditure ...... £81,496,472| Total Revenue .......0 £81, 560,000 
showing a trifling surplus of £75,528, or virtually a balance. But 
Sir Stafford proposes for the next five years to make the 
permanent charge for the Debt £28,800,000, instead of 
£28,000,000, which will just enable him to pay off £6,000,000 
out of the £8,000,000 of accumulated deficit, by a five years’ ter. 
minable annuity, terminating in 1885, This arrangement, whileit 
increases the permanent charge by £800,000, diminishes the inter. 
est for the Supply Exchequer bonds (that is, the deficiency bonds) 
by £210,500, so that it will require altogether only £589,500 of 
additional revenue. This revenue Sir Stafford proposes to get 
from the revision of the Probate duties, on which, for other than 
financial reasons, the House of Commons had resolved. That 
revision is to give him £700,000 in 1880-81, so that it will both 
find him what he wants, and raise his surplus from the nominal 
surplus of £73,528 to £184,028. And with that proposal, the new 
arrangements for the year begin and terminate. 


Of course, this implies that Sir Stafford Northcote sacrifices 
altogether his plan for reducing the National Debt by paying 
all the difference between £28,000,000 and the interest required 
every year towards that object. Or rather, it merges this sinking 
fund in the still greater sinking fund now needed to cancel 
the deficiencies of the last few years. Even so, it will pay off 
only £6,000,000 out of the £8,000,000, Sir Stafford trusting 
to the elasticity of the Revenue (which just now is far from 
elastic), or some windfall, for the remaining £2,000,000. Nor 
does he propose to pay a penny more towards the expenses of 
the Afghan war than the trivial loan he offered last year. 
Altogether, it is the humiliating collapse of a great and sound 
financial policy, this confession of Sir Stafford’s that England 
must take five years in wiping out the debts of the last two or 
three years, and do nothing more in the meantime,—unless 
accidental balances enable her,—towards reducing the great 
Debt. What a comparison might be made between us and 
the United States, who, through the whole period of depression, 
went on discharging a much more exceptional burden at a very 
rapid rate! 





There is to be no debate on Afghan policy before the election,. 
Sir Stafford Northcote having definitively refused to allow a 
day for the purpose. That does not matter much, as politicians 
can say what they have to say elsewhere; but the Government 
also refuse to state what their policy is in Afghanistan. This 
either means that the Government intend to commence a third 
campaign without informing Parliament of their objects; or, as 
Mr. Gladstone appears in his address to believe, that they are 
negotiating some secret arrangement with Russia. This has 
been rumoured on the Continent for some time, and is partly 
confirmed by German hints that Russia will not go to Merv, 
and English hints that it would be better not to take Herat 
till Russia does go there. The policy adopted will depend upon 
the elections, but the secrecy is one more evidence of that 
distrust of itself which a Tory majority appears to approve. 
According to the latest accounts from India, Sir Donald 
Stewart would move on Ghuznee on the 20th inst., but that the 
means of transport are still deficient. 


A whole week has passed without a political assassination in 
Russia, but it is said that General Loris Melikoff is ill with 
excitement and overwork. He has as yet laid down no general 
plan of action, but he executed, with military promptitude, the 
student who attempted his life, he has relaxed the pressure on the 
Press, and he has endeavoured to induce the municipalities to 
help him. The Times’ correspondent at Odessa attaches im- 
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address which the nobles of Tula have ventured 

nrg io ‘the Ozar, reminding him that Michael Romanoff, 
eae of the dynasty, called upon the people to help him, 
aa gerove the Czar, therefore, to call a national Representa- 
posh cil to his assistance. The prayer may be heard by-and- 


pag iffculty i il really representing 
and difficulty is that a Council really repre g 
a veople might confirm the autocracy. There can be no doubt 


recent period the Russian people preferred 

the Danes formerly did, and experienced Russians 
— ae do so now. The most formidable threat the 
ae ilsts have received came not from the Third Department, 
put from the mob of St. Petersburg. _ 


The French Government has finally decided against the ex- 
tradition of Hartmann, the man accused of blowing up the 
Czar’s train. They plead that the evidence of identity is 
not sufficient, and, in the absence of a Court which could 
decide that point, there being no extradition treaty, and there- 
fore no means of instituting a regular prosecution, ‘they 
decline. The Government of Russia is annoyed, and Count 
Orloff has been directed to take leave of absence; but it is 
believed that the difficulties of the French Government are 
recognised, and that the refusal will produce no consequences. 
It is very doubtful if the extradition of all assassins would 
mend matters for the Kings. Their real danger is not from 
the men who are contemplating flight after the attempt, but 
from the men like Hédel and Otero, who know from the first 
that escape is impossible. 

On Tuesday, the French Senate rejected Clause 7 of M. 
Jules Ferry’s Education Bill,—the clause reviving reli- 
gious persecution in France in the form of a proposal to 


that up to a very 


’ prohibit to non-authorised religious societies the right to 


teach in French schools. The clause was very ably 
and hotly debated, M. Buffet attacking it from the 
point of view of the reactionaries, M. Jules Simon and M. 
Dufaure from the point of view of true republicanism— 
the point of view of the liberty of parental discretion— 
and M. Jules Ferry and M. de Freycinet defending the 
clause, as an assertion of the supremacy of the law neces- 
sary for the protection of French youth, against the doctrines 
of societies which the Catholic Church herself has often 
combatted. The clause was rejected by a majority of 19,—148 
votes against 129. The result has been received with very great 
anger by the Radical French papers, some of which do not 
understand religious or political liberty in any better sense 
than the right to belabour those who are regarded as the 
enemies of liberty; and it is feared that the majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies will provoke a collision with the Senate, 
by calling on the Government to put in force the old laws for 
the expulsion of the Jesuits and other non-authorised Orders 
from the country. French Radicalism is bitterly propagandist. 


Lord Emly, yesterday week, called the attention of the 
House of Lords to the persistent unwillingness of the 
Unions in the West of Ireland to use their power of sus- 
pending the ordinary rules, and give out-door relief to the 
starving peasantry of that district. On the unquestionable 
authority of Mr. Tuke,—one of the Society of Friends, who 
worked so hard to relieve the famine of 1847,—Lord Emly 
stated that there are in some districts 600 or 700 families 
kept alive only by private charity, in Unions where the Guar- 
dians have refused absolutely to stir a finger, and where, for 
anything they had done, it would appear that there was not 
even a sign of distress. Lord Emly pointed out that the 
Government in this case had full power to dismiss Guardians 
who fail to do their duty, and to appoint Vice-Guardians in 
their place, and he held them to this clear and weighty respon- 
sibility. It is satisfactory to observe that the Duke of Rich- 
mond admitted this responsibility to the full, but not satisfac- 
tory to observe that he had, from official sources, no knowledge 
of the facts of the case at all equal to Lord Emly’s. 


In the same speech, Lord Emly made a sharp and most 
just attack on the Irish Secretary, Mr. Lowther, for one of his 
violent and exceedingly loose speeches on Irish subjects, lately 
delivered at Kendal, in which he, the authority responsible offi- 
cially for Ireland, asserted that Ireland had in every way retro- 
graded within the last ten years, a retrogression which he 
ascribed to the legislation of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 
Lord Emly had no difficulty in showing that this was quite 
contrary to the facts of the case, Ireland having been 
in a position of unusual prosperity till the famine, due 





to a succession of bad seasons, came upon her. Further, Mr. 
Lowther had called the Church Act of the Liberal Government 
“confiscation and spoliation,” and the Land Act “confiscation, 
and the transfer of property from one class of her Majesty’s 
subjects to another.” Lord Emly quoted Sir Erskine May to 
show that “to abuse a statute you do not intend to repeal, is 
contrary to the usages of Parliament.” Mr. Lowther, however, 
is not likely to know much of Sir Erskine May, and he is not 
very obsequious to “the usages of Parliament,” when they do 
not meet his own views. Probably no worse Secretary for Ire- 
land has ever yet been selected by even the rashest of Prime 
Ministers, though it has happened once at least in our time, 
that the choice of the Secretary for Ireland was made a sort of 
joke. In this case, however, the joke is very hard on the 
Conservatives, and will tell very heavily against them. 


Lord Beaconsfield has secured a certain amount of favour with 
the Evangelical party, by giving the Deanery of Salisbury to 
the Rev. John Charles Ryle, a canon of Norwich, and one of 
the chief lights of that party. The new Dean of Salisbury 
has a certain amount of ability, speaks well, and knows what 
he means,—at all events, when he is not dealing with theology. 
Whether his “ Knots Untied” show that he is equally successful 
when dealing with his own subject, is a question which would 
be answered very differently by different readers, and was 
answered in the negative in these columns. Nevertheless, we 
think Lord Beaconsfield right in distributing his preferments 
with a tolerably even hand amongst the different sections of 
the Church, when there is reasonable evidence of influence and 
ability. Nor do we grudge him the new Evangelical votes for a 
policy of Afghan conquest which he will probably gain. 


Yesterday week Sir Wilfrid Lawson brought in his resolution 
in favour of giving the householders of any licensing district a 
“local option,”’ permitting them to restrain the multiplication of 
public-houses in that district ; but he was not very definite on 
the extent to which he desired the option to be carried, and 
himself evidently regarded his resolution as only another form 
of the Permissive Bill. He got, however, 134 votes for his reso- 
lution, while 248 voted against him; majority, 118. Lord Harting- 
tonand Mr. Gladstone both spoke of the resolution as one to which 
they could not give their support, while Lord Hartington thought 
it his duty to vote against it. The truth is that “ local option” 
in the abstract, without defining how far it should go and what 
it should determine, is not a plau, but the merest “ anticipation 
sketch-estimate ” of a plan, for settling the licensing question ; 
and when the views as to the mode in which it ought to be 
worked out differ so widely as those of Mr. Forster differ from 
those of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, it is quite obvious that further de- 
finition is of the very essence of the issue. 





The Prince Imperial of Austria, Rudolph, has this week been 
betrothed to the Princess Clotilde, a daughter of the King of the 
Belgians, now only sixteen years old. The arrangement seems 
to have given great satisfaction in all the States of Austria, 
where the Heir-Apparent, an unusually cultivated young man, 
is very popular. It is one of no political importance, except 
that it gives the Catholic branch of the House of Coburg a 
relation to one more first-class throne. That gives the Princes 
of that House, who are necessarily Constitutionalists, a certain 
power of advising by letter, which, in days when individual 
influence counts for so much, is not without its advantages. 
Prince Rudolph may not, however, be a Sovereign for a quarter 
of a century yet, and the whole face of Europe may be changed. 


The debate on the Navy Estimates on Monday is principally 
valuable for these facts. Mr. Ward Hunt, when he took the 
Admiralty, said he found nothing but a “ phantom Fleet.” Yet 
it was that Fleet, built by the Liberals, which, according to the 
Government, exercised such a decisive effect in the Russo- 
Turkish war. Mr. Goschen showed that in five years the 
Liberals built 63,000 tons of ironclads, while the present Govern- 
ment in six years built only 50,000. ‘ In the last six years, the 
Government had not turned out one single ironclad from the 
dockyards,” contenting themselves with repairs,—a sufficient 
proof that they were contented with their Fleet. Mr. Goschen 
thought they should build faster, and Mr. Smith’s counter- 
argument that invention was always advancing is not quite 
conclusive. There will be an electric rifle by-and-by, but we 
must have breech-loaders, nevertheless. 


Consols were on Friday 973 to 97%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
THE APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 


HIS Parliament has been sentenced at last, and will be 
executed on March 24th. It is possible that the precise 

date was settled some months ago, and that the programme 
of public business, including the Water Bill, which has involved 
so many fortunes, was a solemn farce, for Sir Richard Temple, 
the Conservative candidate for East Worcestershire, writing an 
address to the electors of that county on February 10th, from 
Bombay, mentions that his “friends” in England have 
warned him that the election may be at Easter, and that 
whisper accords exactly with the little plot for discrediting 
Radicals as Obstructionists which exploded a fortnight since ; 
but we prefer to believe that this date was only discussed and 
settled for certain contingencies, that the question was left 
open, and that the idea became executive only when it was 
seen that the Water Bill could not pass. The Ministry did 
not wish to irritate London, and preferred a somewhat scenic, 
though certainly not premature, announcement of dissolu- 
tion. The grand programme was, therefore, laid aside, the 
Criminal Code, the Lord Chancellor’s Land Acts, the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, all the “solid legislation” which was to redeem 
the character of this Parliament, even the Water Bill, were 
abandoned, the Budget was antedated till part of it is 
only an “anticipation sketch-estimate,” and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer announced to an astonished House 
a new discovery, that the Government had allowed a 
seventh Session principally in order to cope with Irish 
distress, and that this Parliament would cease to sit on 
the 23rd. The Liberals cheered delightedly, rather to Sir 
Stafford’s dismay, and apart from their prospects in the con- 
test, about which neither they nor their adversaries can, under 
the Ballot law, know anything certain, they had good “reason 
for their cheers. This has been one of the worst Parliaments 
that ever sat in Westminster, not only because it has 
neglected all its proper business, has performed no legis- 
lative feat, has squandered millions on shadowy ob- 
jects, and has sympathised with a policy which in 
Constantinople defends the oppressor, in Afghanistan 
oppresses the weak, and in Egypt sacrifices imperative British 
interests to French greed for unjust dividends ; but because it 
has, for the first time in modern history, allowed itself to be 
scorned, has permitted the Executive to avoid explanation of 
its designs, and has definitely, and perhaps for ever, lowered 
the status of the House of Commons as the most power- 
ful deliberative assembly in the world. The House has 
cowered before the Ministry, has shrunk from instructing the 
people by full debate, and has allowed itself 10 be teased by a 
minute knot of Irish ultras into alterations of its own rules 
protecting the freedom of debate. All Constitutionalists delight 
in the dissolution for this reason, and for one other. At last 
the country is to be asked if it approves of Tory Democracy, 
of a policy of adventure without preparation, of a Government 
which, fussing and fidgetting in every corner of the world, 
trembling at the thought of a big Bulgaria, panic-struck at 
the notion of an unfriendly Afghanistan, shrinking before the 
insults of a King of Burmah, has never added a regiment to 
the Army, and has rejected Lord Hartington’s open 
and formal offer to increase the Navy. The country 
has never voted for this Government yet. It voted in 
1874 against Mr. Gladstone, and for a Conservative Ad- 
ministration which would do business and arrest the too rapid 
course of reform, and no more expected that a novel form of 
Tory Democracy would be in the ascendant than it expected to 
see Czesarism or oligarchy substituted for the “ veiled Republic” 
under which it has so magnificently prospered. It may be 
that the constituency loves this novel and to us monstrous 
birth of time, as a mother loves her cripple child; it may be 
that it prefers perpetual fidget with the diplomatists with the 
Fleet and with the Army, perpetual petty expeditions, with their 
petty successes and perilous disasters, and puerile proclamations 
of British grandeur, to the solid, well-considered, persistent 
policy which British Governments, full “of that high calm to 
which all else is weak,” have hitherto pursued, and may 
replace the Beaconsfield Government in power. In that case 
true Liberals, while they mourn a decision which leaves the 
country liable to five years of sterile goverument at home and 
five years of disaster abroad, will be able at least to feel that 
the community has decided for itself, that its consent has been 
asked as it has never been yet, and that amidst all her tem- 





porary delusions England has not ceased to be mistress of 
her own fate. The success of this party or that ion 
one Parliament, important as the crisis may be, jg pin 
nothing compared with the permanence of that representative 
system which Lord Beaconsfield despises, and of which he 
evades or defies the control, essaying to place in its stead the 
rule of his own personality, as delegate and mouthpiece for 
his avowed idols, “the Monarch and the Multitude.” The 
Kingdom will for the first time have elected him after he wag 
known, and Liberals may yield without humiliation before a 
chosen, though, as they deem, a most unworthy, delegate of the 
people. At present, they are called on to submit to a viewy 
adventurer, enthroned by the accidental blunder of a constity- 
ency ignorant of him, and weary of the tireless pace of his great 
rival, 

The country has now to decide, and we at least shall not: 
argue that the decision is not free, or that the issue is not 
placed before the electors’ eyes. On the one side, Lord 
Beaconsfield makes them but two offers,—a policy of insult 
towards Ireland, whose dreams are denounced as worse than 
pestilence or famine; and an imaginary ascendancy in the 
Councils of Europe, which he has not raised a single soldier 
to secure, and at which the real rulers of the Continent smile, 
as poor gentlemen smile at the airs of the pompous millionaire, 
who, nevertheless, must not be affronted, when such costly 
business is on hand. On the other hand, the Liberal leaders 
offer them an equal place and high consideration amidst that 
small group of States by which the world is governed; 
an enlarged Navy, which shall keep for them upon all 
seas that lonely superiority and freedom of action which, 
upon the seas, they think, and justly think, their his- 
toric birtbright; and an Army released from the lash, but 
subjected to a stern but honourable discipline, and kept in 
readiness for immediate use. They offer, instead of a feminine 
policy of nagging at Russia, with little insults and small pin- 
pricks and uneasy suspicions, a policy either of frank accord 
or still franker defiance, according as she behaves herself. 
They offer them, instead of the Treaty of Berlin, their best, 
efforts so to carry out that Treaty, which is now in itself a 
part of the law of Europe, that it shall enfranchise Greece, 
liberate the Christians of South-Eastern Europe, and place 
Constantinople, now the decaying prize of every ambition, 
under the secure and permanent guardianship of a Europe in 
accord. They offer them in Asia an Afghanistan pacified by 
the restoration of its freedom, and guaranteed in its independ- 
ence by Great Britain and Russia united; and an Indian 
frontier made secure by fortresses, railways, telegraphs, by 
that reconciliation: of Indian recruits to the Sepoy system 
which will shortly be the most pressing of all Indian ques- 
tions, and by a Treasury refilled by a Viceroy who unites to 
experience in government the knowledge of a profound 
financier. They offer them a continuance of the Colonial 
policy under which, in thirty years, no colony has ever been 
lost or seriously endangered,—which has made of Canada a 
nation, has changed Australia from a convict dépdt into a 
continent fringed with English States, has pacified New 
Zealand into the England in the South, and has turned the 
Crown Colonies into provinces in which soldiers are all but 
needless, with credit only surpassed by that of the mother- 
country and of France. At home, they offer, while maintaining 
the unity of the Three Kingdoms as a fixed political principle, 
to be pursued unhesitatingly, unswervingly, and at any hazard 
of resistance, to do their utmost to make Irishmen, as Mr. 
Forster has put it, “as anxious to preserve that Union as 
Ireland and Scotland are,”—to substitute willing support for 
discontented and recalcitrant submission. They offer, not 
indeed to reduce taxation, for their adversaries’ wastefulness 
and financial cowardice may make that impossible for a time, 
but so to readjust it that the burden shall press as lightly as 
possible on the springs of commercial energy, which will 
of themselves be released by the relief from political unrest. 
They offer to grant to all householders of counties the 
political freedom enjoyed by their brethren in boroughs, 
which the Tories have not granted, and which, if they are 
returned once more, will be postponed for another five years. 
They offer to enfranchise the land from the fetters of injurious 
custom and obsolete law, till a field shall be sold as readily as 
a watch, and with little more expense for transfer; while 
settlements shall be safer than ever, under the care of a Court 
of Wards. And finally, they offer to devote time, and thought, 
and energy to all the legislative improvements which circum- 
stances and opinion demand, and which have been postponed 
or forgotten, in the excitement raised by a pretentious and 
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directed not to pacify or to benefit 
reate a sense of humiliation and bitterness in 

agri ; taal Power, which has not been friendly to Jews, and 
: gt ; ot among others, has been paraded on all occasions 
ag ne sateral enemy” of Great Britain, with which it has 
— tact and no quarrel, and which even in Asia is indefin- 
a adel than itself. It is for the country to choose 
creas these programmes and these policies,—between pro- 
he nt with honour, and unrest without dignity, between the 
Fr statesmen who, by the continuous improvements of half-a- 
; ntury, have made England what it is, the country to which 
all ood men in the world look with admiration and envy, 
— the flashy Oriental who offers it notoriety, and 
who has in every quarter of the world destroyed its 
reputation for fair-dealing, unselfishness, and respect for the 
rights of the weak. It has, in fact, to choose between the 
arty which offers it the alliance of France, the affection of all 
lee nationalities, and the repute of the justest Power in the 
world ; and the party which offers it the patronage of Austria, 
—who, in her first battle, will need an English loan—the cower- 
ing hatred of Turkey, and such repute as is obtained by the 
demand for Cyprus and the transportation of our protected 
and humble ally, Yakoob Khan. We cannot believe the re- 
sult doubtful, but if it be disastrous, if the electors are bemused 
by promises, or persuaded by misrepresentations, or frightened 
by publicans into a reappointment of Lord Beaconsfield, at least 
the nation will have pronounced a judgment which we must all 


obey. 


unreal foreign policy, 





LORD BEACONSFIELD’S MANIFESTO. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD adheres steadily to his rococo 
style,—the style in which he described the victories of 
the Abyssinian war as having resulted in planting “the 
Standard of St. George on the mountains of Rasselas.” He 
has always liked to mingle bizarre touches in his appeals to 
the imaginative ignorance of the multitude; to assure the 
astonished students of the Stuart period that Charles I. was 
“the holocaust of direct taxation ;” or to explain Mr. Pitt’s 
policy as an attempt of a pupil of Lord Shelburne’s to baffle the 
Venetian party by blending a “ plebeian aristocracy with a 
patrician oligarchy,” that is, by creating plebeian peers “ whom 
he caught in the alleys of Lombard Street, and clutched from 
the counting-houses of Cornhill.” You see the same love 
of the bizarre in the style of this electioneering letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough,—nay, in the very conception 
of that letter itself. It is not usual in England for a 
peer, because he happens to be Prime Minister, to strike 
the key-note for his electioneering followers. When the 
late Lord Derby was at the head of affairs, he allowed Mr. 
Disraeli to lead the electioneering in his address to the electors 
of Buckinghamshire. But Lord Beaconsfield does not concede 
the same right to Sir Stafford Northcote. Himself a peer, 
he writes to another peer to announce a general election 
in a style that appears to assume that nothing will so 
much dazzle the electors as to feel that they share the 
political confidences of an Earl and a Duke. Indeed 
he assures the Duke of Marlborough that “it is at length in 
the power of the Ministers to advise the Queen to recur to 
the sense of her people,” with so much ostentation, that it is 
hardly possible not to remark on the oddity of the phrase, and 
wonder whether, beneath the surface of the assurance, a certain 
satisfaction in knowing that he himself at least intended 
to appeal not only to the sense, but also, and probably not 
without effect, to the nonsense of her people, did not lurk 
concealed. 

Whether that be so or not, Lord Beaconsfield does 
appeal, and appeal judiciously enough,—to the nonsense, 
at least as much as to the sense, of the British people. 
The repeated alliterations of his letter, as he refers to 
“the arts of agitators,’ to “the men of light and 
leading ””—a mysterious class, whom many explain as 
those willing to be led by the kindly light of Lord 
Beaconsfield,—to the transaction which he calls the “con- 
solidation of co-operation,” whatever that may mean,— 
to “ the policy of decomposition,” the one process which can- 
not possibly be a policy at all,—to the “ precipitation ” of the 
disintegrating “ purpose,”—to ‘peace resting on the presence 
of England in the Councils of Europe,” a very shadowy couch, 
surely, to rest upon,—and so forth, are the most harmless, 
though not the least conspicuous, elements of this appeal 
to the frothy side of English character. But Lord Beacons- 
field’s real object is to connect the Opposition with “the 
arts of agitators,” and to insinuate their mortification at 





seeing “the presence, not to say the ascendancy of England 
in the Councils of Europe.” This he certainly effects 
with the kind of art more appropriate to an agitator 
than to the Prime Minister of England. And he does 
it in a style which has agitated all Ireland effectually 
against him, and lost him more moderate as well as 
fanatical Irish votes in the United Kingdom than all 
his constitutional grandiloquence can attract. He admits, 
indeed that the measures just about to receive the royal 
assent for relieving the distress in Ireland have been 
passed with something approaching closely to unanimity, 
in spite of “the arts of agitators.” But he then goes on 
to speak of the “ policy of decomposition,”—he really means, 
of course, the policy of disintegration—as recommended 
by certain mysterious adversaries whom he does not name, 
and to whom he further imputes that they may like to avail 
themselves of the proposal to repeal the Union, as a step which 
“ will not only accomplish, but precipitate their purpose.” 
That is Lord Beaconsfield, all over. Of course, as he well 
knows, it is not usual even for conspirators to prefer to have 
their purpose “ precipitated,’ — that is, forced upon them 
prematurely, by events which they cannot control, and which 
compel them to a headlong plunge. But the word “accele- 
rate’’ would not have suited him, partly because it did not 
begin with a p, partly because the grotesque suggestion 
that his imaginary opponents might seize on a policy which 
would compel them into precipitation, gratified that morbid 
taste for debased ornament which is one of the most 
marked characteristics of the Premier’s literary style. 
Lord Beaconsfield knows, as few politicians have ever known, 
the popular use of a slightly distorted figure of speech. It is 
like the hooks which Nature attaches to some of the seeds 
which float through the air, hooks which enable them to grasp 
the surface most fitted for their growth. So the distorted 
phrases of Lord Beaconsfield take a stronger grasp of the 
half-educated mind than words more lucid and accurate. And 
so this picture of his imaginary adversaries plunging prema- 
turely, though willingly, into the execution of their own mad 
designs, was well adapted, in his opinion, to give an impres- 
sion of those imaginary adversaries, at once violent and 
ludicrous. 

Lord Beaconsfield describes the foes at whom he levels this 
passage of his letter as those “ who challenge the expediency 
of the Imperial character of this realm,” and who, having 
failed in a “ policy of decomposition,” applied to the Colonies, 
now, therefore, have recourse to the stronger step of disinteg- 
rating the United Kingdom, as the only one capable of effect- 
ing their former purpose. How you challenge the expediency 
of a character of any sort, Lord Beaconsfield might have been so 
good as to explain. But what he meant to convey by that no 
doubt intentionally slipshod phrase, was that some of his 
opponents dislike to see any stress laid on the Imperial position 
of Great Britain, and this he infers of course from their oppo- 
sition to the policy of flourishing the Fleets, and the money- 
bags, and the Indian troops of the Government, in the face of 
Europe. He wished to insinuate that his opponents like to 
fasten on their country an attitude of humiliation and self- 
depreciation in dealing with the politics of Europe, and 
he found it easier to say that they challenge the expediency of 
the Imperial character of Great Britain,—an accusation which 
is at once too vague to be disproved and too alarming to 
be ignored,—than that they have advocated for Great Britain 
an ignominious self-effacement in relation to the politics of 
Europe, which every one knows that no Liberal politician of 
the slightest eminence has ever even suggested. 

The passage in which Lord Beaconsfield claims for his 
Government that it has secured—he is speaking of Europe— 
that peace, “so necessary to the welfare of all civilised coun- 
tries, and so peculiarly the interest of our own,” is rather 
remarkable, considering not merely the facts of the case, but 
also the remorse he expressed at Knightsbridge in 1878 that his 
Government had failed to secure the peace of Europe, and the 
personal responsibility he assumed for his own share in 
that failure, which might, he thought, have been averted, 
if England had spoken out distinctly and in time. 
Now, however, Lord Beaconsfield appears to have for- 
gotten all these former self-reproaches. He says in 
the most absolute language that “her Majesty’s present 
Government have hitherto been enabled to secure that peace 
so necessary to the welfare of all civilised countries, and so 
peculiarly the interest of our own. But this ineffable bless- 
ing cannot be obtained by the passive principle of non-interfer- 
ence. Peace rests on the power, not to say the ascendancy, 
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of England in the Councils of Europe. Even at this moment, 
the doubt supposed to be inseparable from popular election, if 
it does not diminish, certainly arrests, her influence, and is the 
main reason for not delaying an appeal to the national voice.” 
That is a very bold statement for a man who less than two 
years ago openly accused himself of not having shown 
such firmness as might, he thought, have prevented the 
Russo-Turkish war; and who, if he is speaking only of the 
peace of this country, not of the peace of Europe, has since 
that time permitted us to drift into one serious war, and deliber- 
ately plunged us into another which is still going on. What- 
ever Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has accomplished, nothing 
can be more contrary to the fact than to assert for it that it 
has secured peace. It failed to prevent the great war which 
led to the partition of Turkey. It permitted the war which 
brought temporary disaster on us in South Africa. It origi- 
nated most deliberately the formidable war which broke in 
pieces that most unfortunate country to secure whose “ strength, 
independence, and friendliness” had been declared by the pre- 
sent Government the chief aim of its Indian policy. If this be 
the kind of peace which “ rests on the presence, not to say the 
ascendancy, of England in the Councils of Europe,” one cannot 
but wonder what sort of war it would be which would result from 
the absence, not to say the insignificance, of England in those 
same Councils. It is, indeed, quite true that the influence or 
ascendancy of England, if vigorously used by a straightfor- 
ward and disinterested Government, would promote, and promote 
very powerfully, the peace both of Europe and the East. But, 
before restoring to this Government the prestige of the 
national support, the nation would like to have some security 
for the mode in which that fresh influence would be used. 
After his return from the Congress of Berlin, Lord Beacons- 
field intimated, rather ostentatiously, that with more influ- 
ence over his own Cabinet he might have secured peace, by 
openly threatening war against Russia on behalf of Turkey. 
If that, or anything like that, be the sort of use he desires to 
make of “the presence, not to say the ascendancy, of England 
in the Councils of Europe,” it would be well for the nation to 
meet his demand for confidence by a very emphatic “ No.” 

Whatever may be the result of Lord Beaconsfield’s appeal, it 
is certain enough that a Parliament “ resolved to maintain the 
power of England” will be returned to Westminster. Whether 
or not it will also be a Parliament “not unworthy of the power 
of England,” is a very different question. It seems to us that it 
will be wholly unworthy of the power of England, if it resembles 
at all closely the Parliament about to be dissolved ; if it expresses 
confidence in a Minister who has uniformly styled the patriotic 
little dependencies of Turkey which fought so gallantly for their 
own freedom “ rebellious Principalities,” and treated them ac- 
cordingly ; who strove hard to laugh down and ignore the most 
flagrant of Turkish crimes, and, when he failed in this, to 
“consolidate” the corrupt remains of Turkish power; who has 
complimented more than he has condemned the ambitious 
satrap who dragged us into a war he was forbidden to make ; 
and who despatched to India a Viceroy all but commissioned 
to pick a quarrel with a feeble neighbour, and to punish it 
by conquest for the distrust and suspicion he had himself 
excited. Such a Parliament would be very ‘unworthy of the 
power of England,” though, no doubt, it would be “ resolved to 
maintain it.” 





THE BUDGET. 
IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S good resolutions have 


gone the historical way of good resolutions in general. 
His Sinking Fund for the National Debt as he found it, has 
been seized upon to sink a National Debt of his own creation. 
This may account for the air of depression, and even absence 
of mind, with which he made his financial statement on 
Thursday. The figures did not answer either to his eye or to 
his mind. He indulged in long pauses, in short continuations 
of previous remarks, in hasty recapitulations, abrupt changes 
of topic, and altogether gave the impression either of not 
having mastered his subject, or having to discharge an 
unwelcome task. No doubt, it must have been a great vexation 
to him to sacrifice, with so little necessity, a great policy for 
which he had pleaded well and sincerely, and which, if we 
understand at all his repeated attempts to put off the evil day 
of sacrifice, he had hoped till very lately to be able to revive 
and enforce. But with an election close at hand, what was 
to be done? Such a Cabinet as Lord Beaconsfield’s was quite 
certain not to risk a grain of popularity needlessly. The 
accumulated deficits were mounting up to a point at which it 
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became absolutely necessary to make some provision for meet- 
ing them. So the Chancellor of the Exchequer made the 
sacrifice required of him, threw in his beloved Sinking Fund 
with the new Probate duties, to create a fund sufficient fee 
the purpose of compounding, as it were, with the creditors of his 
own Administration, and thereby got the means of clearing off 
three-quarters of his liabilities within five years,—v.e., by 1885 
No doubt, he claims to have already reduced the National 
Debt by the first two or three years’ operation of his 
expedient. And he would probably have reduced it quite as 
much, or more, by the unexpended balances of those years, 
But the motive of fixing a minimum sum, the surplus of which 
over what was needful for paying the interest of the Debt. 
should be devoted to paying it off, was precisely this,—that the 
nation might be saddled with the sense of a positive obligation 
to reduce outstanding liabilities, except under very great strains 
indeed,—an obligation it could no more escape than the obliga- 
tion of paying its way. As a matter of fact, there have been no 
such strains. In spite of the precautionary war expenditure, which 
went rather to provoke war than to prevent it, in spite of the 
depression of the commercial world, there has never been a 
year in which a Chancellor of the Exchequer who had thought 
more of our national duty than of immediate popularity, might 
not have easily paid his way, without either touching the 
Sinking Fund, or creating a single additional Exchequer bond. 
At the commencement of the Crimean war, Mr. Gladstone’s 
earnest appeal to the nation not to throw on posterity what 
it could really pay for itself, resulted in our paying very much 
more indeed out of our own pockets, towards the expenses of 
a great war, and borrowing much less, than Sir Stafford 
Northcote, had he conducted the finance of a war on the 
same principles on which he has conducted the finance of a period 
of precautionary war expenditure, would ever have dreamt of. 
The truth is, that sincerely as Sir Stafford himself wished to re- 
duce the National Debt, he was not associated with colleagues 
who cared about such things as this. Lord Beaconsfield thinks of 
pleasing the Monarch first and the Multitude next ; and you can- 
not, he thinks, please the multitude by making them pay ready- 
money for their military and naval preparations and tieir dis- 
play of Indian troops in the Mediterranean. So, when it came 
to the point of adding on taxation, or renewing the bills, or 
sacrificing the sinking fund, poor Sir Stafford had first to 
renew his bills, and at last to offer up his sinking fund. No 
wonder he is out of spirits. He hoped to leave his mark on 
the finances of the country, and the only mark he leaves is 
that he has been compelled to break open his money-box, in 
order to help him in arranging for the gradual discharge,— 
spread over a period of five years,—of three-fourths of the 
debts of the administration. 

For the rest, once granted the electioneering emergency of 
the occasion, there is no fault to find with the Budget. Sir 
Stafford has, at least, not done what his most ardent financial 
friends proposed to him to do; he has not spent his sinking 
fund in the remission of taxation. He has not incurred the 
ignominy of bribing the people with the return of a penny on 
the Income-tax to send the Conservatives back to office. 
If he has failed in acting up to the principles he ex- 
pounded in 1875, yet he has not so far forgotten them 
as to reduce a fivepenny to a fourpenny Income-tax, only 
that he might grow in favour with the taxpayers, at the very 
time he was giving up in despair the effort to lighten the 
burden of Debt which he bequeathes to posterity. Perhaps, 
indeed, some of the sadness and embarrassment of his manner 
on Thursday was due to the injudicious prophecy of those 
of his friends who had held out hopes that he was going to cast 
the last shred of principle to the winds. But though he may 
have felt the vexation of having to disappoint supporters 
before whose eyes such visions had been conjured up, he may 
be well assured that even in regard to the general election itself 
he has not done wrong; or if he has done wrong, has done it 
only by deficient courage, not by excess of boldness. After all, 
the British taxpayer likes principle and pluck. Mr. Gladstone 
gained a great deal more popularity by his noble appeal to the 
nation in 1854 not to throw burdens on posterity which we 
were fairly able to bear ourselves, than he gained by the 
celebrated offer to repeal the Income-tax altogether in 1874. 
We doubt much whether Sir Stafford Northcote might not 
haveinsisted throughout these last unlucky years that we should 
meet to the full the liabilities we were incurring, and only have 
been the better liked for his determination. The worst mistake 
which is made by the statesmen of democracies is that they 
do not put the mettle of the people enough to the proof,— 
that they spare them too much, treat them too much like 
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F d do not ask them to-take to the full their share 
oe cttoes which the nation needs. But it is of no use 
blaming Gir Stafford Northcote for not evincing qualities which 
he has not, in all probability, in him to evince, and which even 
if they had been in him, his chief would assuredly have 
kept down. Lord Beaconsfield has not juggled with the 
Multitade for so many years, to be overridden now by 
his own second in command, in a matter of this kind. He 
at least believes implicitly in governing men through their 
weakness, and not through their strength, and we may be 

uite sure that nothing would have induced him to let 
Gir Stafford Northcote risk making his own showy policy 
unpopular, by insisting on paying ready-money for the 
cost of it. Very likely the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
never urged it. He has always seemed to take very inno- 
cently to the policy of a shiftless renewal of the bills due, 
and he must have known what would come of it. But had 
he urged it ever so much, he could not have carried it, 
against his present chief. Lord Beaconsfield is perfectly aware 
that England will have to pay, and to pay heavily, for the 
honour of having had him for the Prime Minister of a strong 
Government. But he is determined that the price shall not 
be paid down in the comparatively harmless, though un- 
pleasant, form of so much extra taxation. We are to pay for him 
jn much more dangerous ways,—by contracting a taste for ex- 
pensive and ostentatious flourishes at the cost of posterity,—by 
growing habits of financial laxity,—by increasing facility in 
breaking the promises we make to ourselves,—by learning to 
prize our statesmen for their fecundity in excuses and their 
ingenuities of evasion,—in a word, by a daily advance in the 
voracity of our appetite for political juggling of all kinds, 
whether with figures, treaties, or fleets. 





THE TORIES AND THE IRISH. 


HE Tory leaders are showing a great contempt for political 
morals in their language about Ireland, and we are not 
sure they are not making a great blunder in tactics, They are 
appealing to the dislike of Irishmen which they believe to be 
latent in Great Britain, in order to secure votes,—that is, they 
are sowing disunion between the Three Kingdoms, in the interests 
of their own power. Lord Beaconsfield’s preposterous exagger- 
ations, in his speech at the opening of the Session, and in his 
manifesto about Home-rule as being treasonable and worse 
than pestilence and famine, may be extenuated as only Lord 
Beaconsfield’s,—he being always, and in politics especially, the 
rhetorical novelist before everything; but all his followers are 
taking their cue from him. Every Tory journal is full of bitter- 
ness against the Irish, and England, which only lately obeyed 
Lord Palmerston and depended upon the Duke of Wellington, 
is asked whether it will submit to be governed by Irish 
politicians, The apparent object of attack is not, of course, 
Irishmen, but only Irish parties, and censure is levelled 
nominally now at Home-rulers, now at agrarian agitators, now 
at Obstructionists, and now at Irish Catholics; but it is in- 
tended to arouse a general feeling that Irishmen are, if not 
Tories, wicked imbeciles, who make monstrous demands, 
who use monstrous language, and whose monstrous views are 
not worthy of the attention of serious politicians. Only 
sentimental persons like the Liberal leaders will pay any 
attention to them, and that only for their own ends. They 
will attend to them, no doubt, having, it is insinuated, a secret 
understanding with the traitors,—or at least a willingness, 
when they are unwatched, to have one. This latter hint is 
repeated everywhere, even in little country papers usually in- 
nocent of an idea, and evidently has been sent down from above, 
as a most effective “cue.” The electors are not only to 
“preserve the integrity of the Empire,” but to give the Irish, 
who have helped so materially to build it, a savage rebuke for 
venturing to have ideas of their own. 

The first objection to this line of action is, of course, that 
it involves a direct untruth. The Tory allegations are abso- 
lutely without foundation. No leader of the Liberal party 
has shown himself in the least friendly to Home-rule, if 
by Home-rule is meant the establishment of an Irish 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, and Mr. 
Forster have all repudiated any sympathy with that 
policy, Lord Hartington, in particular, declaring the project 
“impracticable,” and “ any concession, or appearance of con- 
cession, in this direction mischievous in its effects to the pro- 
sperity of England and Scotland.” No English Liberal of 
any eminence is a Home-ruler, except the one English Liberal 
in whom “ Jingoes” delight, Mr. Joseph Cowen, who has 





avowed his sentiments in unmistakable language, and will, 
nevertheless, remain their favourite. No English Liberal of 
standing has supported the land agitation as led by Mr. Parnell, 
though many have advocated fixity of tenure; and no English 
Liberal of mark has advocated any concession to Ireland of any 
kind which would weaken the complete control of the Imperial 
Parliament upon all matters of political importance. The 
story of a secret understanding or a secret sympathy between 
Home-rulers and British Liberals is a pure figment, deliberately 
invented in order to prejudice the electors, and induce them to 
overlook the real issue at stake in this election. Even this gross 
misrepresentation is, however, not the greatest, though it is the 
heaviest, objection to the visible Tory policy. That policy tends 
directly to destroy the union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
by making harmony between the two peoples an impossibility. 
It is impossible for Irishmen to read such language as that 
of the Premier and his supporters in the Press without feeling 
that they are both despised and disliked, that the Government 
does not respect them enough to observe even an interested 
decency in its language about them, and that its supporters 
chuckle at the virulence with which their own hatreds are 
officially expressed. Irishmen know well that if the Tories re- 
spected them their tone would be far different from this, that their 
wishes would be put aside with gentleness and their extravagan- 
cies condoned with tolerant words. They feel that if they were 
not despised, they would not beinsulted on the eve of an election, 
and that denunciation would at least have been reserved for a 
more convenient season. They would be exasperated, even if 
they were as cool as Scotch Lowlanders are, erroneously, sup- 
posed to be ; and being what they are—Irishmen, with an over- 
weening longing for kindness and sympathy and respect, as 
sensitive as Southerners, and as eager for distinction as 
Frenchmen—they are furious to a point which, were they 
either Scotchmen or ten millions, would have results 
in action. As it is, they burst out in language such 
as a sensitive race uses to repel insult, language 
fiery, illogical, and imprudent, but natural; and then 
they are taunted again with every variety of contumely and 
ridicule for their furious words. Mr. Shaw, the calmest 
among them, has been driven out of his equanimity; and 
Englishmen are told that Home-rulers’ equanimity is all a 
pretence. The party of action call upon Irishmen first of all 
to vote down their traducer, and Englishmen are informed 
that that is what Irish gratitude means. If Mr. Shaw and his 
followers were moderate, they would be accused of hypocritical 
time-serving ; and as they are violent, they are pointed at as 
ruffians, who in Ireland let their true proclivities appear. 
All the while, the Home-rulers are just what, with the exception 
of two or three of them, they always were,—politicians intent 
on an impracticable design, which would in its results be in- 
jurious to the realm and to the world, but otherwise very much 
like other people who speak English, except that they have a 
greater command of words, and use them more poetically ; 
that they care more about the tenure question than seems to 
Englishmen quite sensible; and that they are liable when 
affronted to bursts of fury, one of which is now falling upon 
the head of Lord Beaconsfield. The Irish Committees in Ire- 
land and in England have, it is authoritatively stated, with- 
drawn all demand for pledges from Liberal candidates, 
except the single one to vote Lord Beaconsfield out of 
power. 

Deeply as we believe the dismissal of Lord Beaconsfield 
essential, not only to the prosperity, but to the safety of the 
Empire, the Tory Democracy, of which he is the exponent. 
being sure to make enemies of the whole world, we regret this 
outburst of feeling, as tending to lead to another upon the Tory 
side. Nothing could be worse for the country than the intru- 
sion into its politics of what Americans call “ sectional” and 
Italians “ regional” party feeling. If measures or men are to 
be supported or rejected because they are English, or Scotch, 
or Irish, there is an end of all unity of feeling, and of most of 
the possibilities of good government. The Three Kingdoms 
are inextricably bound together by their history, their geo- 
graphical position, their interests, and their language, and any 
attempt to sever them such as Tories are now making, and 
during the election will, after the Home-rulers’ declaration, make 
still more, would be as injurious to the general prosperity as any 
attempt to sever them by legislation. The Irish cannot have 
Home-Rule in their sense, even if the alternative is insurrection ; 
but to say that they have no right to ask for it, to express 
their own views of land-tenure, to impress their own 
opinions upon general policy, is to sever the United 
Kingdom, by declaring that one member of the Union has 
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not equal rights with the others. We might as well dis- 
qualify all Irishmen for office, or declare that the Irish candi- 
date for an appointment open to competition should lose a 
thousand marks on account of his place of birth, and then 
declare that the Union was complete. We deprecate the 
introduction of such hatreds into English polities, even when, 
as in this case, they tell on our own side, and trust that before 
the fight actually commences, the Tories will have seen the tac- 
tical as well as moral error they have committed, will withdraw 
their unfounded aspersions, and allow all electors to vote ac- 
cording to their opinions, without remembering from what 
part of the United Kingdom they may happen to have sprung. 
If they do not, it will be one more proof that this Govern- 
ment has exhausted its stock of wits, and has entered upon 
the cycle of mistakes upon which men without fixed principles 
are sure to enter, and which will very speedily produce a fall. 





THE DEFEAT OF M. JULES FERRY’S CLAUSE. 


HE victory of the Moderate Liberals in the French Senate, 
—for it is really their victory, though it could not have 

been won without the aid of men who are not Liberal at all, 
—is a very cheering omen for the future of the Republic. 
The Moderates, represented by M. Jules Simon and M. Dufaure, 
have managed, in conjunction with those who would have been 
willing enough to persecute, though not to persecute reaction- 
aries, to defeat the attempt of M. Jules Ferry to introduce a 
measure for the persecution of the Jesuits and of the non- 
authorised religious Orders of France. The defeat is the more 
significant, on account of the present Prime Minister’s very able 
andvery gallant attempt tos. *he clause to which his colleague 
was committed, and so far t. whitewash it as to take away its 
anti-religious flavour. M. de Freycinct was very indignant 
that Clause 7 of the Ferry Bill should be regarded as aimed 
at religion. It was not aimed, he said, at religion at all, but 
at the attempt of non-authorised Societies to interfere in the 
education of the youth of France. And further, in his 
effort to save the clause, he went so far as to promise that the 
clause, if carried, would only be be strictly enforced against 
new teaching associations of the Jesuits, or other non-authorised 
religious orders. With regard to those which have long 
been at work, great liberality was to be shown, and they 
were to be at liberty to obtain the requisite authorisa- 
tion for teaching whenever it was not absolutely neces- 
sary for the welfare of the youth under their instruction 
that their teaching should be prohibited. All this was con- 
ciliatory in the highest degree. M. de Freycinet took care to 
pose as not having himself at all desired to raise this con- 
troversy. It was one bequeathed to him by the Govern- 
ment of M. Waddington, and forced upon him by the 
necessity of dealing with a Bill which had passed the 
Assembly, so that it would have been indecent in him, and 
disrespectful not only to his very moderate predecessor, but 
to the authority of the Chamber of Deputies, to shrink 
from adopting a clause which they had deliberately approved. 
Otherwise, it was evident that M. de Freycinet felt no enthu- 
siasm for the clause, though he did his best to represent it 
as not in any degree an attack on religious bodies, but only 
on the undue interference of unauthorised associations in the 
most delicate and important sphere of domestic duty. And it 
was precisely on this ground that M. Dufaure boldly met him. 
He was opposed to the clause, he said, not because it was an 
attack on religion, which the French Prime Minister had en- 
tirely disclaimed, but because it was an attack on liberty. 
There were twenty-five thousand teachers at work in educating 
young people confided voluntarily to their care by the 
parents of these youths, and these twenty-five thousand 
teachers the clause in question would deprive of their 
legal right to teach, if the Government chose to enforce 
it. Could there be any more open and flagrant attack on the 
liberty of education, on the liberty of the parents to choose for 
their own children the teachers they thought best? Was not 
the attack on liberty far more objectionable in principle 
for a Republican Government, than the supposed attack on 
religion? And certainly we hold with M. Dufaure that 
what a Republic is bound to guard is the private freedom of 
its citizens, whatever their religious convictions, so long as 
they do not assail the Constitution, or conspire against the 
State. Clause 7 of the Education Bill of M. Ferry was a de- 
liberate assault on this private freedom, and was as inconsistent, 
therefore, with the principles of a true Republic as would have 
been a proposal,—say by the Duc de Broglie,—to render Pro- 
testant seminaries incapable of teaching whatever the State re- 
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cognised as sufficient for the graduates of its Universities, The 
victory gained is not the victory of a religious party, but the 
victory of Republican liberty over the party of propagandist 
dogmatism. No true Republic will meddle with its citizens’ 
liberty of action on matters so domestic as religious educa- 
tion. Directly you begin to regard the State as responsible 
for the discretion of parents on matters of this kind, you begin 
to substitute for the perfectly free play of social and indi- 
vidual conviction, the didactic infallibility of that dangerous 
machine, the administrative hierarchy of the State. 

The victory is a most satisfactory one from another point of 
view also,—that now for the first time the Republicans have 
taken up their position as the friends of liberty, even where 
liberty means the power of teaching what most of the party 
disapprove, and what their foes, on the whole, approve. This 
is the final test of all true liberty, that it claims the same 
liberty for its open enemies as for its fast friends. And it is 
as politically important as it is morally important that the 
Republic should take this side. Let the Catholic Church once 
feel that her teaching is to be safe, though it is to be exposed 
to fair competition with that of all the other Churches, and 
she will begin to trust the Republic, instead of doing all in 
her power to undermine it. After all, what every great 
organisation desires most, is the freedom to be itself. If 
the Oatholic Church is assured that she will be free to teach 
under a Republic, she will soon begin to dread any sudden 
change, even though that change were to be a change back to 
a monarchy more congenial with some of her notions of 
authority and obedience. All Conservative Churches fear 
change, unless their position is clearly so bad that change 
could hardly mean anything but improvement. The Catholic 
Church fears it most of all. If the Republicans once per- 
suade her that a change might just as easily be a change for 
the worse, as for the better, they will secure at least her cheerful 
passive sanction for the Republic. What hitherto the Catho- 
lics have feared was, that sooner or later the Republican leaders 
would lead an attack on the Church. Relieve them wholly 
of that fear, and you would soon find them abandoning their 
active enmity for an attitude of acquiescence, or even approval. 
The French Senate has taken a commendable step in this direc- 
tion. It is true that the moderate Republicans would not 
have won the victory without allying themselves for the occa- 
sion with the party of reaction. It was the adhesion of a 
fair number of moderate Republicans to the party of counter- 
revolution that secured the victory. But, nevertheless, 
the Church may feel tolerably secure; for so long as her 
teaching fosters this reactionary feeling there will always be 
this party of reaction with which the moderate Republi- 
cans may unite, if they like; while, if ever this sort of 
teaching within the Church were to fail, with that failure 
would disappear the jealousy of the Church’s influence 
which alone causes the demand for such provisions as M. Ferry 
had embodied in his Education Bill. Thus the Catholics will 
have every reason to expect a similar alliance between the 
moderate Republicans and their own particular spokesmen in 
the Senate, on any new attempt of the kind contemplated by 
M. Jules Ferry. And for the future, they may be expected to 
look to the Senate as the bulwark against anything like de- 
structive attacks on religion, anything like propagandist un- 
belief. If s0,the position of the Senate will be wholly changed 
in France. Jt will become the ally or guarantee of one of the 
greatest of the influences affecting the French people. Any 
attempt to overrule or silence the Senate would be resented 
by the Church, no less than by those moderate Liberals who 
like to see the Assembly checked by a more prudent and 
less impulsive body. And as the power of the Church 
must always be great in France, the Senate henceforth 
will take a quite new position—as a Constitutional body 
trusted not merely by the more Conservative classes of 
Republicans, but also by much the greatest of all 
those organisations which are not fully penetrated by the 
Republican spirit. From the moment when the Church finds 
her safety in the action of the Senate, the Senate may feel 
assured that it will be safe against the attacks of the 
Democracy. So long as it was only the organ of a certain 
substantial proprietary class, which stood above the class of the 
peasantry at large, it was in danger. For jealousy of wealth 
is a much more powerful passion in France than respect for 
wealth. But let it once take the position of a constitutional 
power which the Church regards as a solid guarantee for her 
own safety, and it will stand in a new and very different light, 
as the representative of an institution which is not so much 
envied as feared. And though France is never again likely 
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to be governed by the Church, she will always exert enough 
influence and inspire enough respect, to make her allies strong 
in their constitutional rights; all the more so, if, while 
sometimes fighting her battles when her cause is the cause of 

rivate liberty, they are not afraid to take part against her, 
when her cause is the cause of intolerance, or of obsolete and 
petty restrictions on religious freedom. 





THE WITHDRAWN WATER BILL. 


T is a great pity that the progress of Mr. Cross’s Water 
I Bill was stopped by the announcement of the coming Dis- 
solution. That Bill was the one really great measure intro- 
duced by this Government which the average householder 
could thoroughly understand ; and if it had gone on, he would 
have acquired an amount of knowledge as to the ideas, the 
capacities, and the weaknesses of the Cabinet which would 
have materially enlightened his future course. The Bill was 
brought in by Mr. Cross, the Lancashire man, selected by 
Lord Beaconsfield, to bring into the Cabinet the shrewdness 
and business ability which Cabinets composed of Dukes and 
county members, great squires, “‘ acred up to their lips, con- 
solled up to their chins,” as Mr. Disraeli the novelist de- 
scribed them, are naturally apt to lack, and he was 
the most popular member of it. He was thought to 
do his work well; he was praised for the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, which did not do artisans much good, but 
looked as if it would; and he was forgiven for that in- 
explicable transaction, the pardon of the “Comtesse de 
Civry,” in the middle of a trial, a transaction which with any 
other Minister and in any other Parliament would have 
given rise to weeks of debate. Mr. Cross was believed to be 
capable, if he got the chance, not, indeed, of original things, 
but of considerable things, and in spite of an absurd 
speech or two on foreign affairs, which he does not 
understand, and on which, therefore, he has neither 
hesitation nor fear, he escaped the criticism so freely be- 
stowed upon his more prominent colleagues, and was indeed 
credited, as it were, by anticipation with a sort of reputation. 
And in one way it was deserved. Mr. Cross did not shrink 
from things because they were large. He was like some 
millionaires, who gain great reputations because they do very 
ordinary things, requiring no original mind, in millions, instead 
of thousands, and therefore seem to the awe-struck public not 
to have managed huge transactions—which is true—but to 
have exhibited huge ability in managing them, which is 
entirely false. He decided to “tackle” the London Water 
question, and he “tackled” it with every advantage. 
He had carte blanche from his colleagues, who were 
very anxious that some domestic department should do 
something great, as great as their foreign policy professed 
tobe. They would then be able to say that although they 
had not had time, pressed as they were by European dangers 
and Asiatic intrigues, and the opposition of unscrupulous 
and sentimental patriots, 10 attempt finicking little reforms, 
they had found one big thing for their hands to do, and they 
had done it. He had the support of the Metropolitan Mem- 
bers, who were pressed by their constituents, and of the 
Metropolitan ratepayers, who were discontented with their water 
supply, and disgusted with the price they had to pay for it. 
Even the Water Companies were ready to help him, for they 
were afraid of a competition they saw approaching, afraid of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works which had fixed a keen and, 
perhaps, a greedy eye on their monopoly, and not at all 
anxious to risk a time when they might be selling water for 
the pleasure of doing it. There were, in fact, no obstacles such 
as those which worry reforming Home Secretaries, and Mr. Cross 
addressed himself to his task with every advantage. 

He had months for consideration, the assistance of the 
trained financiers at the service of the British Government, 
and the power of obtaining any amount of outside assistance 
he pleased, and he offered the Companies eleven millions 
sterling more than they were entitled to receive. That was 
the actual effect, broadly and brutally stated, of his Bill. Had 
it passed—which was, of course, impossible—the ratepayers 
of London would have paid more than the cost of two Afghan 
Wars, in order to regain possession of a monopoly which Par- 
liament was not bound to continue for an hour. The Com- 

panies possessed a capital of less than nine millions, yielding 
10 per cent., and worth, with a fair bonus for expropriation, 
perhaps twenty, and for this they were offered thirty-one, a 
sum for which all London could be supplied afresh, as New 
York is, with a complete and permanent supply. Mr, Cross had 





actually been so persuaded by his astute interlocutors, that he 
had come to believe the Water Shareholders were entitled to 
receive the same income on perfect security which they re- 
ceived on imperfect security ; that they ought in fact, to have 
£1,000 a year from bonds guaranteed by the Metropolis for 
every £1,000 a year of Water dividends. The moment the 
very principle of the bargain was known, Water shares began to 
rise, until any other Minister would have been warned ; but Mr. 
Cross took the rise as proof of his own success, as a Govern- 
ment might under whom Consols had risen, and actually 
embodied his proposals in a Bill; whereupon shares went 
up higher than ever, till they reached the astounding figures 
recorded in our columns last week. Fortunes were made in a 
week, one group of speculators, according to the Economist, 
clearing £800,000 ; and the whole body of Water Shareholders, 
which includes such names that a motion was threatened in 
Parliament for a return of them, in order that no Peer or 
Member might in forgetfulness vote compensation to himself, 
— it really might have occurred, for some of these shares have 
been held, like land, for centuries, till their owners hardly knew 
they held them,—found their property worth 75 per cent. more 
than it had been. Then the project collapsed. Electors do 
not understand foreign politics, and will in that department 
fling away millions; but they do understand rates, and they 
will not in that department give seven farthings for a penny- 
worth. Very grave men, friendly to Government, shook their 
heads, Jew speculators outside the Companies spoke annoyed 
disapproval. Metropolitan Members murmured that elections 
were close at hand. The financial journals published statistics. 
The honester Tory papers openly complained. The Rate- 
payers of London saw they had no chance of relief, if 
such a scheme were carried through, and patient as they are, 
murmured sleepily ; and, finally, the great boroughs which 
want to buy their own water became aghast at such a 
precedent ; and—then a Dissolution came, and Mr. Cross, who 
a few evenings before had rebuked Mr. Bright as if Mr. 
Bright had been an impudent schoolboy and himself a School- 
master-Bishop, declared that his only idea had been to place 
a plan before a Select Committee, and the Bill was abandoned. 
The shares of one Company sank £110 per share, the shares 
of all declined on an average 50 per cent., hundreds of families 
were ruined, and thousands lost wealth of which, on the faith 
of a Government Bill and Mr. Cross’s reputation as a man of 
business, they had felt secure; and London abandoned the 
hope of a good and permanent supply of water. 

The electors in great towns should not forget this affair, for 
it is very characteristic, and it concerns them nearly. If they 
restore this Government to power, there will be many more 
such. Mr. Cross meant no harm. He was only, like the 
Cabinet he sits in, very desirous to do something grandiose, 
very anxious not to “ harass interests,’ and very careless of the 
interests of the multitude who pay for all. It was his bit of 
“Imperial” policy, a policy which looked grand, and was so 
described by the 7%mes,in an article which dwelt with gloating 
triumph, not on the wisdom, but on the magnitude of the transac 
tion, because it involved so many millions. It was his conquest, 
not of the gates of India, but of the gates of the Reservoirs. 
That the work was not worth doing at that price, that poor 
and suffering people would pay far too much, that no per- 
manent benefit would be secured, did not signify in his eyes, 
probably never struck him even for a moment. There was 
the splendid project, with the London Press to applaud 
and nobody to resist,—and such a speech to be made 
after it was all done! And it was all so just, too, 
everybody getting exactly the income he had before, and 
on so much better security. It was quite beautiful. That 
is the kind of capacity by whick we are governed, and 
shall, if the election goes for the Ministry, be governed 
for the next five years. We may not have Lord Bea- 
consfield for that time, but we shall have Mr. Cross. No 
harm has been done, except to people who bought water shares, 
because the Water Companies are not in Central Asia, or Asia 
Minor, or Persia, but in a place within the range of ratepayers’ 
intelligence ; but then, it is far away that this Government 
generally exerts itself, its intelligence can hardly increase in 
the ratio of the distance, and in five years and far-away places, 
with Water-Bill management, a good many dozens of millions, 
not to mention more serious things, may easily be muddled 
away. It is clear, from the history of the Water Bill, that we 
can have no security they will not be, except in a change of 
the incompetent persons at the head of affairs, who have shown 
in that Bill, their inability even to count. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS. 


JE take the unusual course of placing Mr. Gladstone’s 
Address in our editorial columns. In language which 
it would be difficult to improve and impossible to condense 
without injury, the late Premier states the whole case 
against the existing Ministry upon which Liberals appeal to 
the country to dismiss its members from power. Add only 
that the Ministry have repeatedly misrepresented to Parliament 
designs of the highest importance, that they have given away 
in Egypt an ascendancy essential to the safety of India, and 
that they have neglected to secure that increase of material 
strength in ships and regiments which was essential to their 
own view of the European position, and this address contains 
all that the Spectator, for the past four years, has been endeav- 
ouring to prove, and for which it has pleaded with the public 
and with the leaders, that Mr. Gladstone is the most natural 
and most competent leader of the Liberal party :— 


GeENTLEMEN,—I heartily rejoice that the time has at length arrived 
when you will be called upon to declare by your votes whether you 
approve or whether you condemn the manner in which the Govern- 
ment.of this great Empire has during these last years been carried on. 

This, Gentlemen, is well; although, by a striking departure from 
established practice which must cause great inconvenience, a Session 
opened by her Majesty with the regular announcement of its annual 
work is, without the occurrence of any Parliamentary difficulty, for 
the first time in our history, to be interrupted after a few weeks by a 
dissolution. 

In the electioneering address which the Prime Minister has issued, 
an attempt is made to work upon your fears by dark allusions to the 
repeal of the Union and the abandonment of the Colonies. 

Gentlemen,—Those who endangered the Union with Ireland were 
the party that maintained there an alien Church, an unjust land law, 
and franchises inferior to our own; and the true supporters of the 
Union are those who firmly uphold the supreme authority of Parlia- 
ment, but exercise that authority to bind the three nations by the 
indissoluble tie of liberal and equal laws. 

As to the Colonies, Liberal Administrations set free their trade 
with all the world, gave them popular and responsible government, 
undertook to defend Canada with the whole strength of the Empire, 
and organised the great scheme for uniting the several settlements 
of British North America into one Dominion; to which, when we 
quitted office in 1866, it only remained for our successors to ask the 
ready assent of Parliament. It is by these measures that the Colonies 
have been bound in affection to the Empire, and the authors of them 
can afford to smile at baseless insinuations. 

Gentlemen,—The true purpose of these terrifying insinuations is 
to hide from view the acts of the Ministry, and their effect upon the 
character and condition of the country. To these I will now begin 
to draw your attention. With threescore years and ten upon my 
head, I feel the irksomeness of the task. 

But in such a crisis, no man should shrink from calls which his 
duty may make and his strength allow. 

At home, the Ministers have neglected legislation; aggravated the 
public distress by continual shocks to confidence, which is the life of 
enterprise ; augmented the public expenditure and taxation, for pur- 
poses not merely unnecessary, but mischievous; and plunged the 
finances, which were handed over to them in a state of singular pro- 
sperity, into a series of deficits unexampled in modern times. Of 
these deficits, it is now proposed to meet only a portion, and to meet 
it partly by a new tax on personal property, partly by the sacrifice 
of the whole Sinking Fund, to which five years ago we were taught 
to look for the systematic reduction with increased energy and 
certainty of the National Debt. 

Abroad, they have strained, if they have not endangered, the pre- 
rogative, by gross misuse ; have weakened the Empire by needless 
wars, unprofitable extensions, and unwise engagements; and have 
dishonoured it in the eyes of Hurope, by filching the island of Cyprus 
from the Porte, undera Treaty clandestinely concluded in violation of 
the Treaty of Paris, which formed part of the international law of 
Christendom. 

If we turn from considerations of principle to material results, 
they have aggrandised Russia, lured Turkey on to her dismember- 
ment, if not to her ruin, replaced the Christian population of Mace- 
donia under a debasing yoke, and loaded India with the costs and 
dangers of a prolonged and unjustifiable war, while they have at the 
same time augmented her taxation and curtailed her liberties. At 
this moment, we are told of other secret negotiations with Persia, 
entailing further liabilities, without further strength; and from day 
to day—under a Ministry called, as if in mockery, Conservative—the 
nation is perplexed with fear of change. 

As to the domestic legislation of the future, it is in the election 
address of the Prime Minister a perfect blank. No prospect is 
opened to us of effectual alteration in the Land-laws, of better 
security for occupiers, of reform and extension of Local Government 
throughout the Three Kingdoms, of a more equal distribution of 
political franchises, or of progress in questions deeply affecting our 
social and moral condition. It seems, then, that, as in the past so in 
the future, you will look with more confidence to the Liberal party 
for the work of domestic improvement; although the inheritance 
which the present Administration will leave to its successor 
threatens to be one of difficulty and embarrassment without 
parallel. 

It is true that you are promised the advantage of “presence, not 
to say ascendancy,” in the Councils of Europe. The word “ascend- 
ancy,” gentlemea, is best known to us by its bancful connection 
with the history of Ireland. I must assert the coequal rights of in- 








dependent and allied Powers. But in the mouth of the present 
Ministry, the claim is little less than ridiculous. You may judge 
of our present ascendancy in Europe from our ascendancy in 
the Councils of Turkey, where we recently demanded ‘the 
dismissal of a Minister, who has not only been retained in office 
but selected for special honours. There is, indeed, an ascendancy 
in European Councils to which Great Britain might reasonably 
aspire, by steadily sustaining the character of a Power, no less just 
than strong, attached to liberty and law, jealous of peace, and there. 
fore opposed to intrigue and aggrandisement, from whatever quarter 
they may come ; jealous of honour, and therefore averse to the clan- 
destine engagements which have marked our two latest years. To 
attain a moral and unenvied ascendancy such as this is indeed a noble 
object for any Minister or any Empire. 

You have then, Gentlemen, great issues before you. The majority 
of -the House of Commons, and all the members of that majority, have 
by their unqualified support of the Government fully taken over upon 
themselves the responsibility of its acts. If the constituencies are 
well pleased with the results which, after six years, have been at- 
tained, they have only to return again a similar majority, which will 
do its best to secure to them the like for six years more. But let no 
individual voter, who supports at the election a member of that 
majority, conceal from himself the fact that he is taking on himself 
both what has been done already, and what may be done by the same 
agency hereafter. I have not a doubt that the county of Midlothian 
will nobly discharge its share of the general duty; and I have the 
honour to remain, Gentlemen, your most obedient and faithful servant, 

London, 11th March. W. E. GLADSTONE, 








THE SECRET OF MEMORY. 

N a curious, though not, we fear, very valuable little treatise, 
on “The Secret of a Good Memory,” just published by 
Messrs. Bogue, Mr. Mortimer-Granville offers to the world the 
suggestion that the authors of systems of Mnemonics are all in 
error, from their habit of applying the same system to persons 
whose memory is of different kinds. He thinks that memory, 
which he considers essentially a material attribute—best 
perhaps illustrated by the phonograph, which, itself uncon- 
scious, still records and returns ideas—is excited only through 
the senses, and principally through two,—those of sight and hear- 
ing. Many men remember smells keenly, and the blind can remem- 
ber by touch; but neither of those channels of knowledge is of 
much practical importance. Men, in fact, may be roughly divided 
into two broad classes,—those who remember by sound, calling 
up when the will is exerted sounds which recall to them their 
knowledge ; and those who remember by sight, and who when 
in search of a recollection summon up mental pictures. The 
one set shut their eyes to gain their memories, and the other sit 
listening for them. He maintains that it is of the first importance 
to distinguish between these classes, and lays down a number 
of ingenious but somewhat fanciful rules and experiments,— 
rules by which the man suffering from imperfect memory may 
ascertain to which class he belongs, and so simplify his 
work of memory-improvement. When he has ascertained the 
primary fact, he may set about framing his mnemonics, which, 
when framed, will help him, though they will not help his 
neighbour who belongs to the other of the great classes of 
memories. “The man who is gifted with a memory for sounds 
will do wisely to employ that faculty constantly. The voice of 
a speaker will help him, the sounds of letters; even a sort of 
musical notation which he will construct for himself intuitively, 
will contribute to the efficiency of the service sound renders 
him. The points for him to bear in mind are that, in learning, 
sound-links or connections must be formed, and in ‘trying to 
remember,’ the posture of mind should be one of mental listen- 
ing, because it is through a sownd-thought the matter will be 
brought back to the consciousness. When, on the other hand, 
sight is the readiest mode for the reception of impressions, and 
is also the agent of memory, the aim must be to picture 
every matter it is desired to remember, either in the shape of an 
ideal image of the object, or a descriptive record of the subject.” 
Mr. Granville adds that part of his theory, and part only, is 
known to regular professors of mnemonics, who are aware of 
the picturing faculty of some men, and “with the aid of a few 
mental images of squares, or outlines more or less simple, they 
will enable a very dull scholar to ‘recollect’ the most com- 
plicated figures, and a seemingly bewildering array of facts.” 
This is the method he prefers in his own case, though he admits 
that, not being a man with a picture-memory only, he derives 

from his imaginary squares only an imperfect benefit. 

The theory is ingenious, theugh it is not well worked out, and 
we should be at one with Mr. Mortimer-Granville upon one 
main point. If ascience of mnemonics were really worth having, 
which we greatly doubt, holding it easier to keep the memory 
itself in a polished and sound condition by good ordinary 
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tal exorcise and attention to health, it would be needful to 
study the nature of the faculty we call “ Memory ” a great deal 
more carefully than has yet been done, the facts pointing to 
the existence of memories which differ from each other as 
sharply as sights do, and perhaps not differing merely or 
entirely in degree. It is, for instance, not so absolutely settled 
as is usually assumed that memory is a purely mechanical or 
material faculty. There is much evidence to show that no impres- 
sion made on tlie brain through the senses is ever lost, know- 
ledge, eveD unconsciously received, being capable of revival, as 
in the case of the servant-girl who, in a brain-fever, repeated 
Greek choruses which she had heard her master’s son read 
out to his father while she was sweeping the rooms. That 
story suggests that the brain, so to speak, contains a photo- 
graphic plate which always acts independently of any 
exertion, either of the will or thinking-power. The evid- 
ence, however, is not complete; the difference in the power 
of recollecting a statement one understands, and a statement 
one does not understand pointing in a different direction, that 
is, to a much closer relation between mind, whatever that is, and 
memory, whatever that is; as do also the very curious facts about 
the memory of drunkards, in whom, when the mind is once fairly 
paralysed by the alcohol, the photograhic plate seems not to 
work at all. “Itis all,” they say of the event or scene they 
want to recall, “ clean gone.” Why should it go, if it was there; 
and where is the conclusive proof that it was ever there, in the 
usual form? ‘Then, as to sound-memories and _picture- 
memories. That men exist who can call up objects before them 
in a way which makes their mental pictures substitutes for 
memory is certain, if only on the evidence we have ourselves 
published; but that they are few is equally certain, most people 
being entirely unaware of any such operation ; while it is most 
uncertain whether this power is memory, as we usually under- 
stand it, or is a substitute for that faculty. You are not 
remembering wher you read from a page, and if you can 
call up a page, you may be reading also, and not 
necessarily remembering, in the ordinary sense. We do not 
find the possessors of the faculty remembering every thing 
or many things in that way, but only printed pages. The 
sound-memory we have studied less, and though we fully be- 
lieve it, like the picture-memory, to exist, and can almost prove 
it, by the experience of students who can learn by rote only 
when permitted to read aloud—students intolerably snubbed 
and hated by their class-mates—we see no evidence that either 
method is at all universal. Ordinary memory seems to be a 
different thing, most men being able to recollect things which 
cannot be recollected either through sound-memory or picture- 
memory, as, for instance, self-generated, abstract ideas. A man 
thinks out a particular idea about the limitations of space or 
time. He abandons the idea very soon, if he is a sensible man, 
but years after he can recollect that he had it, and what it was ; 
and certainly no association, either of sound or sight, can help 
him there. If we were to venture a suggestion, which we cer- 
tainly do not intend to venture, which would fit the facts, it would 
be that the body had a memory, about which all the physicists’ 
facts are true, and that the mind had a memory also, with its 
own facts; but as that assumes a non-material mind, and we do 
not want a douche of letters on that endless topic, we shall not 
put it forward. Our point to-day is only that before we make 
artificial memories useful, we must comprehend natural 
memories a little more thoroughly. 

We rather think the student who wants to get at a good 
system of mnemonics for himself—a most useless occupation, 
which will cost him more trouble than the earnest attention 
and repetition which are the best mnemonics—will have to 
seek in a slightly different direction, and find out, if he can, 
more of the relation of recollections to each other, than the 
regular professors of mnemonics have done. The instinct of 
men is very rarely wrong, and the instinct of men who want 
to remember something which they think they shall forget is 
to make a note, be it a single word on tablets, or a knot, as the 
Peruvians did in a quipus, which, as experience shows them, 
will reawaken memory. Everybody tries that experiment every 
day, and if we could only find out why it succeeds, we should be 
much nearer valuable mnemonics than we are now. A man hears 
a good story which he wants to repeat, but which he knows he 
shall forget, and he does forget it accordingly, utterly and, per- 
haps, finally. A single word on his tablets will, however, recall 
to him that whole story, and, as it were, clear away whatever 
has obstructed the action of memory. Why? Just for the 





same reason that the memory will retain anything connected 
with an habitual subject of recollection much more easily 
than anything new. A man may have a poor memory 
for what he reads, except upon his own subject, and on 
his own subject have a very keen one. Say he is an expert 
in the law of fraud. A glance at a new case will pack the 
decision in that case immovably in his memory, never to be for- 
gotten; while another man not familiar with the law of fraud 
could not, after such a glance, retain the facts for three days 
afterwards. What is it which has given to the impression on 
the expert’s memory such an impact? His interest in it, you 
say. But what does that mean? Why should the retention 
of a quantity of cases make the next case more retainable ? 
Or why should the revived recollection of one word bring 
up the recollection of a thousand others, all alike pre- 
viously forgotten. What is or can be the relation be- 
tween the facts while lying dormant in the memory, but 
still evidently there, that because one of them has woke, all 
the rest should wake, too? If a photographer, having taken a 
portrait, could dip the nose only in his acid bath, the rest of the 
features would not by their own volition make themselves 
apparent. We know of no operation of the human mind more 
puzzling than that, though it is one which we all witness every 
day, and, moreover, all rely on, actually framing our lives upon 
the theory that if we write down single words, we shall remem- 
ber trains of thought or circumstances which, till we see the 
single words, are blotted from our memories. We have no 
theory to offer to account for the puzzle, except that until 
the one word is found, the mind, having nothing to go 
upon, cannot make the memory active; but we feel almost 
sure that the secret of mnemonics, as a weapon of study, lies 
somewhere in that obscure relation between the dormant 
and active facts contained in a memory. Read your lesson, 
boy, carefully, till you think you know it. Then read a bit of 
it—a morsel—till you actually do know it, like the multiplica- 
tion table, till you have reached the point at which forgetful- 
ness, while the reason is sound, is impossible. The bit, perfectly 
known, will act like a written note, such as unscrupulous boys 
write on a shirt-cuff, and will drag up with it the remainder of 
the lesson. At least it ought to do, if experience is any guide, 
and in the ordinary affairs of life it does do so. Whether it 
actually will, if your lesson is not thoroughly learned, may be 
doubtful, for nobody knows exactly how far the things they 
can suddenly recall were thoroughly learned; butif it is learned, 
the over-studied key-word will prevent any sudden access of 
forgetfulness. That much is, at all events, certain—ask any 
actor, else—and that much is something gained. 





THE SCANDALS OF PURCHASE IN THE CHURCH. 
HE evidence given before the Royal Commission on the 
Sale of Ecclesiastical Benefices ought to make some noise 
in the world. If Mr. Bright wanted a text on which to found 
his demand for the Abolition of Purchase in the Church, he 
could desire nothing better. The state of things disclosed by 
the witnesses is, we confess, something very much worse than 
we had supposed it to be. Professional morality is not always 
heroic, and a trustee’s sense of his obligations is apt to grow dull, 
when he cannot be proceeded against for neglecting them; 
but both among the clergy who are presented to benefices 
and the lay patrons who present to them, there are some 
quite extraordinary examples of both truths. The argument 
for private patronage — in itself a strong one —would lose 
all its force, if it could be shown that it had any insepar- 
able connection with the scandals which appear in this 
evidence. 

The theory of private patronage is a very good one. The 
distribution of the right of presentation to livings over so large 
a number of patrons secures variety in the schools of ecclesi- 
astical opinion. If all the livings were at the disposal of the 
Bishops, an energetic bishop would gradually fill his diocese 
with men of his own way of thinking. The party to which he 
was opposed would have no chance of survival. The type of 
opinion to which Bishops naturally incline, when distributing 
patronage, is not one which we should like to see universal. 
Moderation and a knack of not giving offence are very valuable 
qualities, but they are hardly compatible with the higher forms 
of spiritual enthusiasm. It is very desirable that benefices 
should be largely filled by men of prudent temper, and good 
administrative faculty. But if all benefices were thus filled, 
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there would be very little to choose between a ruridecanal 
chapter and a board of guardians. There ought to be some room 
left for gifts which are not entirely those sought for in the first 
deacons. Now, private patronage does to some extent insure 
this variety. The patrons differ among themselves in every 
conceivable respect, and the men they appoint are equally un- 
like one another. But then, the good working of such an 
arrangement presupposes the existence of some effective check 
on the maladministration of patronage. An ecclesiastical bene- 
fice is often a lucrative, as wellas an important post. There is a 
good deal to be got, as well as a great deal to be done. Con- 
sequently, patrons are under constant temptations to consult 
their own interest or that of their presentee, in preference to 
consulting the interest of the parishioners. A cure of souls 
involves a payment for the souls cared for, and when this pay- 
ment is considerable, the question,—Who is to have it ? is likely 
to take precedence of the question,— What he will render in return 
for it ? The evidence given before the Commission shows clearly 
enough that the checks on the maladministration of patronage 
at present supposed to exist are often, if not always, quite 
worthless. A patron presents, and except in very rare 
cases a bishop institutes, as a matter of course. If the benefice 
is a donative, even the form of installation is dispensed with. 
The parishioners are disposed of just as though they were so 
much live stock belonging to the squire. Mr. Parker Drew, 
who is at once owner and rector of a donative in the diocese of 
Winchester, told the Commissioners that when he entered upon 
the benefice, he was neither instituted nor inducted. He took 
no oaths, he paid neither first-fruits nor fees, he signed a formal 
declaration of Conformity, and having done that, he was free of 
the living. The Bishop could have done nothing to prevent 
him from taking possession of it, no matter what he might have 
known to his disadvantage. Here, therefore, we have the 
doctrine of lay patronage displayed in unblushing nakedness. 
The owner of the donative is, in theory, a trustee for the 
parishioners, as regards their spiritual interests,. So sacred 
does the law esteem the function, that it will not so much as 
suppose that it can be administered in a sense hostile 
to these interests. The owner of a donative is in the 
happy position of a trustee who has no Court of Chancery 
over him. No meddling lawyers can come between him and 
those whose souls he has in his keeping; and what is even more 
to the purpose, no meddling bishop either. 

The case of a donative seems an exceptionally strong one, but 
the evidence of the Bishop of Peterborough shows that livings 
which pass under the ordinary law of patronage are often 
almost as much the absolute property of the patron as a dona- 
tive itself. He gives three examples, from his own experience, 
of presentation followed by institution ; and one of presentation 
which would have been followed by institution, if the Bishop had 
not dared the presentee to take proceedings against him for his 
refusal to institute. In the first case, the man appointed to the 
living was a paralytic, incapable of personally performing his duty 
in the parish. The ecclesiastical law knows nothing, apparently, of 
paralysis, and the Bisnop was obliged to institute. In the second 
case, the man had been a notorious drunkard, and the living 
to which he was appointed was within four miles of the place 
in which he had been habitually, notoriously, and scandalously 
drunk. But the time within which, under the Church Discipline 
Act, proceedings must be brought had expired, and the Bishop 
was advised that he could not refuse him institution. In the third 
case, the presentee was seventy-five years of age, and the parish 
comprised two considerable country towns. The Bishop naturally 
felt sure that the presentee would not have strength enough for 
the work which ought to be done, though he had no choice but 
to institute him ; and six months after he justified the Bishop’s 
prevision by asking for permanent leave of absence, on the 
ground of physical infirmity. The fourth case, but for the 
firmness of the Bishop, would have been the worst of all. 
“It was the case,” says the Bishop, “of a man who was 
obliged to resign his chaplaincy to a gaol because he dared 
not face the accusation of having been guilty of unnatural vice. 
That man was presented to a living in my diocese by his father- 
in-law, who was a solicitor. He came into my study, and I told 
him that I had no evidence to prove the case; but I was morally 
certain of the facts, and the man did not venture to deny them 
to me. I told him that I would endure anything, rather than 
institute him. Happily for me, the man was respectably 


married, and feared to bring shame upon his family, and would 
not face a public trial; and he went away, and I heard no more 





of him; but I was apprised that I could not have legally pre. 
vented his receiving institution. I merely wish to press upon 
the consideration of the Commission this fact, that the very 
day after that man left my study he might have bought a dona- 
tive, with cure of souls and with a large number of parishioners, 
He might have bought it in absolute secrecy, and could then 
and there have become the incumbent of the parish of the dona- 
tive, and I would have had no power, even as much as of asking 
him, ‘ Why do you go in there ?’” 

So far is extreme age from being a disqualification for clerical 
preferment, that it often constitutes the best possible title to it. 
There are agents whose business it is to provide incumbents for 
patrons who want to sell their livings for their full value, and 
resent the harsh law which forbids the sale of them when they 
are vacant, and by consequence most valuable. Mr. Emery 
Stark says that it is part of his work to find aged clergymen to 
fill livings. The lucky appointee pays a commission on the in- 
come of the living, and the patron has the advantage of being 
able to advertise the advowson, or the next presentation, ag 
accompanied by a good prospect of early possession. So long 
as the patron is able to to bring about this result, he is con- 
tented. So long as the man presented gets the income of the 
living for the year or two he has to live, he is contented. The 
only person who seems ashamed of the transaction is the one inno- 
cent person engaged in it,—the agent. The worst sinners of all in 
this respect are the clergy themselves. They have not the slightest 
scruple in breaking the law. Men of the highest standing, says 
Mr. Stark, deliberately break the law. Mr. Stark is perfectly 
frank with his clients as to the nature of what they are doing, 
and apparently he loses nothing by his frankness. They do 
not in the least mind being told that the transaction in which 
they are engaged is illegal. Presumably, if the bargain were in 
danger of being upset, or if they themselves were likely to get 
into difficulties for concluding it, their conscience might trouble 
them. So long as they get their money on the one hand, and 
their money’s worth on the other, and there is no appreciable 
danger that they will be disturbed in the enjoyment of their 
illegal gains ; their conscience is perfectly at ease. The only 
change which the information that what they are contemplat- 
ing is “simoniacal” in the eye of the law makes in their 
plans is that they are more particular about keeping them 
dark. “Theclergy,’” says Mr. Stark, “and not only the clergy ” 
—who can hardly be expected, perhaps, to care much about 
such trifles—* but the laity, do not recognise any moral wrong 
in breaking this law.” Some part, perhaps, of this extra- 
ordinary moral obtuseness is due to the use of the word 
“Simony.” As the acts forbidden by English law as 
simoniacal, have certainly nothing in common with the sin 
of Simon Magus, the traffickers in livings easily persuade 
themselves that the law has no right to forbid them, and 
that evasion of the law is justifiable, where it is possible. 
Perhaps, if murder were called regicide, men would come to 
think it no crime, except when the murdered man was a king. 
In like manner, many of the clergy have persuaded themselves 
that such transactions as those we have described have no 
harm in them, because the object for which the money is offered 
and taken is not the gifts of the Holy Ghost. It is quite true 
that the Holy Ghost is as far removed as possible from 
the whole business, but it might be well if the Clergy could be 
brought to see that obedience to law is a thing required of them, 
as part of common-place morality. The simplest remedy for 
these abuses—the one, that is, which would involve least change 
in the existing law, and would therefore be easiest to get passed 
—is to enlarge the Bishops’ powers in the matter of refusing 
institution. The reasons justifying refusal to institute 
should be clearly laid down by Act of Parliament; and the 
Bishop should be made to state his reasons, in order that the 
patron may see whether there is any legal ground for disputing 
them. But he should certainly be armed with power to prevent 
so gross a breach of trust, on the part of a patron, as the pre- 
sentation of a paralytic or criminal incumbent undoubtedly 
constitutes. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 
THE PRESENT LIBERAL POSITION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." ] 
Str,—The present moment in politics is one of critical import 
for the community, in one respect. The Liberal party, which 
naturally comprises the more adventurous and broader intellects 
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a 
of the nation, but which is apt to have that fault which gener- 
ally accompanies breadth of intellect,—namely, indecisiveness 
and want of unity in action, stands at a point where it has to 
choose its course. Such, at least, is the appearance to the eyes 
of many persons in the country, and I will immediately explain 
what that question is to which I refer as deserving a definite 
answer, hitherto (as far as J know) not accorded to it. 

As every one knows, the bone of contention between Liberals 
and Conservatives for the last four years has been the topic of 
foreign politics. The most important of our domestic questions, 
the state of Ireland, is one on which, to say the truth, we are 
most of us a good deal at sea; at all events, no distinct differ- 
ence on this subject has of late years turned up between Liberals 
and Conservatives. Other home questions are not so pressing 
but that two or three years might, without danger, be added 
to the many during which they have waited for solution. 
But foreign politics involve issues which cannot bear delay, 
which may be very great indeed, and which yet are in- 
determinate in magnitude. Fair explanation might reduce 
the difference between the two parties to something much less 
than it now appears to be; or on the other hand, it might show 
a degree of variance in points of principle which, when 
developed in practice, would be found incalculably momentous. 

The question, then, which the Liberals do not appear to me 

to have yet answered is this :—Do they consider the condition of 
Turkey merely a matter of theoretical interest to us as spectators, 
or of practical importance to us as agents? It is understood 
clearly that in any case the action of a Liberal Government 
will be in many ways very different from that of a Conserva- 
tive Government, in dealing with affairs in the East of Europe; 
but would a Liberal Government think these Oriental questions 
of such a kind as to deserve our serious practical attention at 
all? Mr. Grant Duff, in his recent speech at Northallerton, 
has very justly defended the Liberals from the charge of want 
of interest in the affairs of the world at large, and has rightly 
remarked that they are more cosmopolitan in their views than 
their opponents. But the really dubious point is another, 
—namely, whether, in such a fine medley, such a seething- 
pot, as is now boiling in the East of Europe, we are 
to hold ourselves prepared to burn our own fingers, if 
need be, to intermeddle in any way actively, for the sake 
of ulterior advantages either to ourselves or to the whole 
human race; or are we prudently to stand at a distance 
‘and look on, and let anything turn up that chances? We 
know enough of matters to have an approximate opinion on 
such a question as this, though, of course, there are circum- 
stances that would change the determination of any Govern- 
ment, however carefully formed. If, by some marvellous 
accident, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia, were 
all to agree to partition Turkey, such a combination would be 
practically irresistible; and though this is a ludicrously 
extreme case, still, no State can answer absolutely for its own 
action in all eventualities. We might be obliged to be quiescent 
in spite of the best will to act, and the most deliberate opinion 
that others were acting unjustly. But the probabilities of the 
case are fairly well known to us. Turkey is in a condition of 
great weakness, wretchedness, and internal discord ; the discord 
is of the most hopeless kind,—that of long-standing religious 
dissension and animosities of race; the Government is wholly 
inefficient. For the present, until Russia recovers from her own 
state of weakness and intestine war, there is not much likelihood 
of any Continental Power interfering in the affairs of Turkey ? 
Are we also to refrain from interference, or are we to reckon it a 
serious matter in British politics, that we should bring our 
force to bear on this part of the world, and use our efforts to set 
matters on a better footing than they are in now? Shall we, or 
shall we not, retire from Eastern politics, as we did during the 
interval between the close of the Crimean war and the outbreak 
of the rebellion of the Herzegovina in 1875? I really do not 
know how the Liberal party will answer this question, when it 
comes to a point of practice. 

But the question seems to me to deserve a distinct answer. 
Mr. Gladstone, in many of his speeches and writings, and not 
least in his article in the Nineteenth Century of this month, 
would appear to approve of an active policy. The Radical 
members of the party use rather the language of non-inter- 
ference. For which are we to decide? Then there is the 
kindred question, not lightly to be treated, of the continuance 
of the Asiatic Convention. Should a Liberal Government 
rescind that convention, the justifying reasons ought to be 





stated; should they have determined to maintain it, that de- 
termination ought not to be covered in silence. These things 
do not belong to the arcana or minutiw of statesmanship, but 
to its broad outlines.—I am, Sir, &c., J.R. M. 





“THE PRESENCE, NOT TO SAY ASCENDANCY, OF 

ENGLAND IN THE COUNSELS OF EUROPE.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—This pretentious phrase of our Caucasian Premier sounds 
like a mockery, when we contrast it with the position, naval and 
military, to which we have been brought at the end of his six 
years’ administration. The First Lord of the Admiralty admits 
that far from being able to encounter combined Europe on the 
seas, as in the olden time, it would be dangerous for us to en- 
gage in maritime warfare without an ally ; and as to our mili- 
tary resources, it is sufficient to refer to the delay and difficulty 
in sending six or seven regiments, half-made up of raw recruits, 
to South Africa. Any delusion that might have been created 
on the Continent by the calling-out of the Reserves, and the 
bringing of six or seven thousand Sepoys from India, has 
been completely dissipated by the Afghan and Zulu wars; 
and any attempt to dictate to Europe on the score 
of our military strength would be simply preposterous. 
Our moral influence—the influence resting on real re- 
sources—is quite a different matter. I have no fear but 
that our voice will be listened to, when the dccasion shall arise, 
whatever party may be in power; but it is my firm conviction that 
its force has been fatally diminished, instead of augmented, by 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

Every well-informed person knows that England did abso- 
lutely nothing to check the advance of Russia prior to the 
Treaty of San Stefano, and that it was simply through the in- 
terposition of Germany and Austria that the Treaty was not 
signed in Constantinople.—I am, Sir, &c., One wHo Knows. 





PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—You have not infrequently of late expressed concern at 
the manifest decline of Parliamentary Reporting in English 
journals. Let me point to the latest illustrative fact. Yester- 
day only, the House of Commons sat, and it sat in the day- 
time, and rose between four and five o’clock. There was, there- 
fore, no plethora of Parliamentary matter, and no late hour to 
plead as an excuse for brevity in the report of the proceedings. 
Yet the Daily News of to-day, after giving twelve lines to Mr. 
Plunket’s speech in withdrawing for the present his proposal 
to give additional compensation to the Irish clergy, adds :— 
“ After remarks by Mr. Rylands, Major Nolan, and Mr. Erring- 
ton, disapproving of the scope of the measure, the motion was 
agreed to, and the Bill was withdrawn.” Later on, the 
Attorney-General brought in the expected Bill relating to corrupt 
practices at elections. ‘The discussion seems to have turned on 
the question whether the easing provision relating to the em- 
ployment of vehicles to convey voters to the poll should be 
repealed or strengthened,—a point of some practical import- 
ance, just on the eve of a General Election. Five lines are de- 
voted to the speeches of Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Dodson, and 
Mr. Rylands; and then we are told that “ observations on the 
subject were made by Mr. Coleman, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Stanton, 
Mr. M. Lloyd, and Mr. W. Samuelson.” So that Parliamentary 
debating is reduced to the low level of the “remarks” and 
“ observations,” which are more usually associated with the 
discussions of a parish vestry. The exigencies of space cannot 
be pleaded as an excuse for this brevity, seeing that three 
columns are devoted to “Cocked-hat Constituencies’? and 
“Election Caricatures,’ while less than one is given to 
* {mperial Parliament.” 

Lord Beaconsfield is charged with casting contempt on Par- 
liament. Is not journalism now practically doing the same 
thing >—I am, Sir, &c., 


March \1th. Aw Op Potritician. 





“FERVENT ATHEISM.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Having quite casually picked up the Spectator for 
February 21st, 1880, I had the pleasure of reading there a very 
clever and telling article, styled “ Fervent Atheism.” Will 
you allow me, being one of those “youthful Agnostics” of 
whom it treats, to make a few remarks, very hastily put 
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together, upon it? The writer there assumes that the majority 
of persons bearing that new name upon their foreheads are 
afraid “to face Atheism boldly, in its nakedness,” and so drag 
in “adventitious elements,” to bolster up their spirits; and also 
that Miss Bevington is almost alone in facing courageously 
the consequences of her opinions. I do not think, from my 
opportunities for judging, that such is the case. I believe, on 
the contrary, that a large proportion of the whole are willing to 
accept the conclusions to which their reasoning leads them, and 
to coolly and calmly realise their position. At the same time, I 
do not deny that there are many who lay themselves open to 
the rebuke of your writer, by foolishly and illogically using 
phrases and indulging in ideas that they have no right of 
property in, but which they do not seem willing to give 
up. But I cannot at all agree with him that it is 
a “curious thing” that it should be so. Is it not in 
accordance with one of the most distinct principles of 
the human mind? Would it not be more curious, if such 
an entire change in the character of the mind could occur? 
Can you fairly expect those who, during all the formative 
years of their lives, revelled in anticipation of future 
existence, to change so entirely in the bent of their minds 
as to become at once severe, wnemotional measurers of 
truth, unhesitatingly lopping off whatever is contrary to its 
dictates? Ithink not. The question still remains,—Would a 
man who has never suffered such bereavement, placed in the 
same circumstances, find himself thus “cabined, cribbed, 
confined ?” To use but a poor analogy, would a man bred up 
in the full assurance of being the heir to a princely fortune, on 
finding out afterwards that that was all an illusion, he being 
nothing more than the possessor of a legacy of £100 a year, at 
once, and without repining, complacently accept his altered 
position? Yet another, never led to expect more, would feel 
pleasure on receiving it. To ignore this consideration, is to 
take an erroneous and unfair view of the subject. And then, 
permit me to ask, might it not be difficult to prove that those who 
thus illogically, as you say, sing “ Te, Naturam,” and, I may add, 
“Te, Genus Humanum laudamus,” are in a more untenable posi- 
tion than the chanters of “'Te, Deum laudamus.” Surely, the 
Christian is the last person to point with scorn at such a state 
of mind, By showing the rents in others’ coats, we do not hide 
our own. The writer himself is a most excellent swordsman,— 
could he use his shield as deftly ? I freely confessmyself unable 
to revel in such emotions, whether Cosmical or Humanitarian. 
My reason seems to forbid it, as it forbids me to indulge 
the Christian’s “larger hope,” and I regard such a mode of 
mind in their case as hurtful, rather than useful. They have 
no right to colour up a sober picture with gorgeous, but foreign 
tints. Let them look the facts steadily in the face. I do not 
think, except in morbid states of mind, they will appear so dis- 
gusting. As an illustration, let me point to the vast number of 
men engaged in secular pursuits who, though giving a careless 
assent to Christian doctrines, allow the subject almost as little 
room in their thoughts as if it were unknown to them. Can 

they, but by a stretch of argument, be described as miserable 
- in their minds? It is only a small minority who actually draw 
comfort from supernatural sources, the others bear the ills and 
sorrows of their existence, with more or less fortitude, without 
such aid, 

I think, without going into argument, no reasonable man will 
deny that, keeping ourselves from visionary expectations, we may 
confidently expect that existence can and will be made far more 
enjoyable for mankind generally in the future than it is at pre- 
sent. That it will, however, satisfy the man whose mind covets 
and dwells on what his reason denies to him, no one can hope. 
That Agnosticism is no gospel, I do not dispute. Let the Christ- 
ian show us that we have no need to hold to it, by arguments 
that are worthy of consideration, and we shall confess ourselves 
his eternal debtors. But of this, so far, there seems little hope. 
—I an, Sir, &e., A Yoururut Aenostic. 





“THE FIEND DISCRETION.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your recent review of the new edition of Daniel 
Webster’s “ Speeches,” your critic calls attention to a quotation 
made in it from Sir William Jones’s lines :— 


** And sovereign Law, the State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill; 
Smit by her sacred frown, 
The fiend, Diseretion, like a vapour sinks.” 





a 


Your critic adds that “Sir William Jones wrote Oppression, 
and not Discretion ;” and consequently calls this “an astound. 
ing misprint,” an incwriosa infelicitas, “ which classes a man as. 
an editor,” and “a blunder at the genesis of which it might be 
amusing to guess.” I beg leave to call your attention to the fact 
that in the quarto edition of Jones’s Works (IV. 572), and in the 
duodecimo edition of his Poems (the only editions of whose 
existence I am aware), the only reading is, “the fiend Dis. 
cretion.” 

As a mere question of literary taste, it would surely seem 
more likely that Sir William Jones, a scholar and politician 
should dwell on the important antithesis between government 
hy the discretion of the Executive and government by general 
rules, than that he should launch into a common-place about 
oppression, utterly devoid of relevancy, in the England of the 
Hanoverian period. It is probable that he had in his mind Lord 
Camden’s then recently-published words, “The discretion of a 
Judge is the law of tyrants. Itis always unknown ; itis different 
in different men ; it is casual, and depends upon constitution, 
temper, and passion; in the best, it is oftentimes caprice; in the 
worst, it is every vice, folly, and passion to which human nature 
is liable.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Downing College, Cambridge. Courtney Kenny, 








POETRY. 
caer 
AN INCIDENT. 
UNARMED and unattended walks the Czar, 
Through Moscow’s busy street one winter’s day.. 
The crowd uncover as his face they see,— 
“God greet the Czar!” they say. 


Along his path there moved a funeral, 
Grey spectacle of poverty and woe. 

A wretched sledge, dragged by one weary man, 
Slowly across the snow. 


And on the sledge, blown by the winter wind, 
Lay a poor coffin, very rude and bare. 

And he who drew it bent before his load, 
With dull and sullen air. 


The Emperor stopped and beckoned to the man ; 
“Who is’t thou bearest to the grave P” he said. 
* Only a soldier, Sire!’ the short reply. 
“ Only a soldier, dead.” 


“ Only a soldier !” musing, said the Czar ; 
“ Only a Russian, who was poor and brave. 
Move on. I follow. Such an one goes not 
Unhonoured to his grave.” 


He bent his head, and silent raised his cap; 
The Czar of all the Russias, pacing slow, 

Following the coffin, as again it went, 
Slowly across the snow. 


The passers of the street, all wondering, 
Looked on that sight, ther followed silently : 
Peasant and prince, and artisan and clerk, 
All in one company. 


Still, as they went, the crowd grew ever more, 
Till thousands stood around the friendless grave, 
Led by that princely heart, who, royal, true, 
Honoured the poor and brave. 
March 2nd, 1880. 


NotE.—This incident is narrated by a lady who was living in Moscow 
when it took place. 


Agnes MacponeELL. 








ART. 


ae 
THE “CORNHILL” ON DRAWING-ROOMS. 

In a readable article in this month’s Cornhill, Mr. Grant Allen 
has described at some length the decorations and appoint- 
ments of the modern drawing-room, and dwelt upon the best 
way of rendering it pretty. In the main, the paper tells us 
little that has not been said many times during the last ten or 
twelve years, by the class who pin their artistic faith to Morris 
and Co.; albeit, Mr. Allen apparently imagines his advice to be 
new, for he says that the answers which have hitherto been 
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given to this question of how a rational being would furnish 
and decorate his sitting-room, have been a trifle irrational. 

Of course, the main features of the decoration recommended 
are neutral tints of sage-green or reddish-brown ; continuous 
patterns, instead of isolated ones, for paper on walls, car- 

ts, and chintzes ; the ceiling to be papered, or if not, toned to 
take off the white effect. The boards are to be distempered 
round the carpet, &c. All, in fact, is to be as usual in the anti- 
Philistine mansion, and the directions are right enough in prin- 
ciple, as far as they go, though hardly worth repeating at 
this time of day. But underlying even these simple direc- 
tions, there is hidden the great artistic fallacy of the present 
day, one which bids fair to ruin modern a:t, and finally, perhaps, 
to send us back howling into the wilderness whence we came. 

This fallacy is as simple a one as can be desired, and con- 
sists in the implied inference that, because the above is 
right, all else is wrong. Is this true? It is wholly untrue, 
and I, for one, would rather that England had continued in the 
state of crass artistic ignorance prevalent, say, five-and-twenty 
years ago, than that it should come to be supposed that the 
decoration of houses must be done in one given way, or else be 
done wrongly. I propose, therefore, to examine very briefly 
some of the main doctrines of this paper, and try to show that 
they do not contain the whole truth as to the philosophy of 
drawing-rooms. For instance, take the first sentence of these 
instructions :—“‘ What one needs* in the framework of one’s 
room [framework here means wall-paper] is some restful and 
rich-looking mass of neutral colour, on which the eye may 
everywhere fall without being disturbed by divergent rows and 
crosses of the pattern.” 

Now, it is worth spending some time on the examina- 
tion of this sentence, for it contains two distinct errors, 
both of them of importance, and both of them common 
to modern decoration. The first of these is that what 
one needs in a paper, as a rule, is neutral colour. Quite 
the reverse is the case. What one needs is beautiful 
colour and beautiful form, the purer and more intricate, 
the better. A neutral colour is, at best, a make-shift, for 
those who cannot get anything else. I suppose neither Mr. 
Allen, nor Mr. Morris, nor any other art writer or art up- 
holsterer, would object to having Tintoretto’s “ Paradise’’ covering 
up one of his walls, as it does one end of the council-chamber of 
the Ducal Palace at Venice ; and where would the mass of neutral 
colour be then? Or perhaps a few'pieces of Gobelin tapestry 
might not be altogether despised by either of the above writers ; 
but that would necessitate a still further departure from the 
neutral mass. The truth is, a neutral wall is, like a neutral 
book, or a neutral food, useful when the eye is tired, or when 
the mind is wearied, or the body sick, but in noways to be 
desired as arule. So far from being decoration, it is hardly 
more than the negation of decoration,—the confession of in- 
ability to do anything else. For the last fifteen years 
at least, this doctrine of neutral colour has had it all 
its own way, simply because it has been connected in 
people’s minds with the reaction from the utterly common- 
place ornament of the previous quarter of a century, and 
has been more or less sanctioned by the best designer of 
conventional ornament of modern times. And the consequence 
is that we have fallen from one error into another more per- 
nicious, because more pretentious. The second of these errors 
is that a mass of neutral colour can be “ rich-looking.” Never 
in this world has been or can.there be such an effect from such 
a cause. “ Restful ” it may be, in the same sense as that in which 
the tired eye looks gratefully into the darkness of night, but 
rich, never. You can only gain rich colour in one of two ways, 
by the contrast of pure and secondary colours, or their grada- 
tion; and to speak of ungradated neutral tints being rich, is 
as accurate as to talk of a convict’s being well dressed. A 
neutral colour is best explained as a colour without any colour 
in it, and it only gains what beauty it can ever have by 
being associated with little bits of pure tint. Even then, the 
beauty gained is more the enhancement of the pure colour, 
than that of the neutral tint. This is, of course, why neutral 

tints are so good to hang pictures upon. They make the colour 
in the pictures look well, and they do not obtrude themselves. 
So that I should say, so far from neutral colour being what is 
needed, the great sign of a good decorator would be his capa- 
bility of doing without it; his skill would be in proportion 
to the quantity of pure colour which he could combine so as 





* The italics are my own.—H. Q. 





to harmonise. One great objection to the sort of teaching 
which is given in this paper on the philosophy of drawing- 
rooms, is that it recommends as the best what should be only 
the resource of the incompetent. The inadequacy of these tints 
to give satisfaction is practically confessed by this school, by 
their eager adoption of all sorts of expedients to vary their 
monotony. For this purpose, the ceiling must be papered, lest 
its crude white should shock the eye. For this purpose, De 
Morgan tiles and Japanese parasols must be stuck about, to 
brighten the walls or the ceiling. 

However, let us look at this matter from another point of 
view. The householder is supposed to be a rational, sensible 
person; would he do well to follow the advice of having a 
papered ceiling, distempered boards, and a carpet with a border 
adapted to the shape of the room, only stopping some few feet 
short of the skirting? Now, a practical man would find con- 
siderable objections to all these things. A papered ceiling is 
three times as expensive as whitewash, and is ruined by damp ; 
besides which, the loss of light is very great, and with walls of 
neutral tint, especially in smoky London, most living-rooms 
would become unbearably dark. Distempered boards are 
simply impracticable, unless they are to be distempered every 
time they are washed. Perhaps Mr. Allen does not know that 
distemper is only a colour, a great deal of water, and a very little 
size, and that it comes off on the slightest provocation ; lastly, 
carpets with borders to match the blue-green paper are difficult 
to get, expensive to buy, and if you have them to follow the 
shape of your room, doubly expensive. Such, no doubt, would 
be a few of this practical man’s objections to the first steps in 
decoration. He would probably say,—*“ I want light in my room, 
at all events, whatever decoration you put upon it, keep its main 
surface white; I want something which won’t wash off on my 
boards, give me anything but distemper; I want a carpet which 
won’t be useless if I change my house, and I won’t have it 
made to fit into a bay window.” And if he said all this, he 
would, no doubt, be a very rude, dogmatic, old person, but still 
he would have some sense on his side. 

However, let me follow the writer of the Cornhill a little 
further. We begin with the fireplace and mantelpiece, of which 
we only learn that the ordinary ones are “ hopeless,” and that 
any attempt to modify them will bea transparent make-shift,— 
it is necessary, it seems, to have a new one, with blue tiles, &c.,and 
“ warm-looking stone jambs ;’’ and the chairs are to be arranged 
in a cosy semicircle, round the hearth. Well, this is a hard 
saying, especially to those who know how difficult it is to get any 
really good blue tiles, or to construct a mantelpiece which shall 
be simple and yet refined in shape. Speaking personally, I have 
seldom found the old-fashioned mantelpiece more offensive than 
the pretentious structures of wood and inlaid tiles with which 
it is now the fashion to replace them. But still, imagine 
that we have procured a mantelpiece of the required sort,—what 
are we to put upon it? Not a mirror, for that would “ reflect 
the opposite wall ;” not a picture, for that is “too same and 
unvaried :” but “the best solution” for people of small means 
is an unpretentious étagere mirror, portioned out into compart- 
ments by a little balustrade, and with thin shelves dividing it 
horizontally, for small vases and other knick-knacks. Such an 
étagere, containing a few pieces of Venetian glass, a Vallauris 
vase or two, a bit of hawthorn-pattern porcelain, and a couple 
of tiny, low specimen vases, with a bright flower or two, or a 
sprig of maidenhair, to liven up the whole, forms an exceedingly 
pretty centre-piece to the picture.” 

I should think it would, and perhaps to the “ persons of 
limited means,” for whom it is designed, the bill for the 
same would also form a very amusing sight. The bits of 
Venetian glass may be put down at anything from five to fifty 
guineas; the hawthorn porcelain can hardly be got for less 
than four or five hundred pounds, and may be as high as a 
thousand ; of the Vallauris vases I do not know the price, but we 
may omit them and the specimen glasses and other ornaments 
from the account. 

All this is as sensible as it would be to suggest the picking- 
up of a Raphael or two, with a few bits of Titian and Veronese ; 
and the idea of there being more variety in an étagere than 
a picture is one only worthy of a tradesman known to us, 
in whose shop many of such balustraded monstrosities may 
be seen. We cannot enter into details as to the furniture 
recommended by Mr. Allen, indeed this part of the article re- 
solves itself into little more than the well-known thesis that 


couches and sofas should be such as can be used with comfort. 
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The colours of the coverings are still to be neutral; the wicker- 
work, black and gold; the coal-scuttle is also to have shelves 
for ornaments, and there ought to be a few stray volumes on 
the tables, to suggest cultivation and refinement. Oil paintings 
in heavy gilt frames are decided to be “too ambitious,” and 
water-colours with white margins are a “little out of keeping.” 
Good engravings and autotypes are what you should have; 
they are to be framed in simple black and plain wooden frames, 
and their absence of bright colour will prevent them “from 
clashing with your paper and vases.” 

It seems impossible to answer such an argument as this last; 
impossible to conceive the man with any feeling for beauty who 
could read it without smiling. Fancy turning Turner or 
Millais out of your rooms, lest they should be too ambitious 
for your furniture; or refusing to hang Cox and Walker, be- 
cause they would be out of keeping with your coal-scuttle! 
Fancy being in such subjugation to your dreary neutral-tinted 
paper that you must have dark prints and photographs, lest they 
should clash with it. The idea is too absurd, but it is worth real- 
ising to the fullest extent, because it is but the extreme expres- 
sion of a form of art teaching which is gaining ground amongst 
us painfully fast. It is the cant of a certain set, who have 
arrogated to themselves the rank of arbiters on Art matters, 
that there can be but one form of art for dwelling-places, and 
that form one which requires blue china and sage-green 
paint and tinted ceilings and black-and-gold furniture. And it 
is wholly opposed to the essential principle of a domestic house, 
which should be = place where we fancy that children can play 
and men work, and not a set scene, such as we may see any 
day at the Prince of Wales’s or the Court Theatre, harmonious, 
perhaps, expensive certainly, but without relation, good or bad, 
to the lives or tastes of the household who inhabit it. Better 
that England were full to the brim with ugliness that pretended 
to nothing save fulfilling necessary uses, than that it should be 
an upholsterers’ paradise of blue china and black and gold 
étagere. Harry QUILTER. 








BOOKS. 


————— 
JOHN DE WITT AND THE HOME-RULERS OF 
HOLLAND.* 


WE shall be happy to meet Mr. Geddes again,—upon some 
other subject. What strange freak induced him to select John 
de Witt for a work of no inconsiderable labour and research, we 
cannot pretend to guess. For of John de Witt himself, as Mr. 
Geddes iis careful to impress on us, next to nothing is known. 
“The human side of him,” our author writes, “we have 
no hope of ever discovering.” “The lifetime of half-a- 
dozen men,” he tells us, “would not suffice to exhaust” 
the “mountains of unprinted letters and documents ” which 
lie stored in the Dutch archives; and yet, “until they 
are sifted and made public, anything like a final history 
of this period, or a final life of De Witt, is impossible.” 
And Mr. Geddes does not profess to write a general history of 
the times, which he rightly assures us are by no means heroic, 
but of this dry, official John de Witt, buried deep beneath the 
dust and cobwebs of two hundred years. Even John himself 
is “in no sense a hero.’ These are the admissions of Mr. 
Geddes’s preface, and we regretfully pay tribute to his sincerity, 
and confess that they are fully justified by the four hundred 
and sixty octavo pages that follow. And in all this we have 
barely two years of De Witt’s official life, which, be it remem- 
bered, is the only life of him that is left us. If Mr. Geddes 
continues to write on this scale, his book will be one of 
the most ponderous in history. He is perfectly straightforward 
with his readers, from the title-page. This is no biography 
with quaint, social details, or interesting little bits of gossip, 
just a trifle scandalous. These Dutchmen had no Court, and 
consequently no pretty maids-of-honour in rouge and patches 
to distract the hearts of bewigged and beruffled mousquetaires, 
and busy the bitter tongues and sparkling pens of Arsinoé and 
Orontes, to the loss of posterity in general, and Mr. Geddes’s 
readers in particular. For if there had been gossip, Mr, 
Geddes would have given it to us, briskly and well, 
if we may judge from the scanty family letters sunk 
in this enormous mass of parchment and red-tape. ‘“ How 
much better they manage in France,’ must have often 


* History of the Administration of John De Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. 
By James Geddes. Vol. I. 1623-1654. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co, 1879. 








been his reflection, as he waded through these wearisome 
pamphlets and State papers. Even the backbiting is dull 
duller than the political slanders of to-day, incredible though 
it seem. And so poor Mr. Geddes, having apparently resolved 
to write something about John de Witt, and finding absolutely 
nothing else to say of him, has been driven to seek refuge in a 
history of his administration—and a heavier book we have 
seldom come across. 

The United Provinces were at this time divided into two. 
great parties, the party of the Oligarchs and the party of the 
Princes. The Constitution was, as Mr. Geddes describes it,. 
“home-rule run to seed.” Every province, and even every town 
council, claimed to exercise sovereign rights. The energy and 
talents which should have been devoted to the strenuous defence 
of the Union, were frittered away in wretched intrigues between 
the rivals. Home-rule here, as in ancient Greece and else- 
where, was fruitful of speech-making, and finessing, and personal. 
ambitions, and provincial policies, and of corruption and discord. 
at home, ready to become treason and desertion in the face of 
the enemy. Never was a rich and flourishing land more 
miserably governed, never was a people more wretchedly ground 
down. Goaded at last to fury, the nation rose upon its self- 
appointed rulers, and under the strong, central government of 
William waged a long, arduous, and successful war against the 
greatest military monarchy in the world. 

And yet it was no lack of able leaders which forced the 
Republic, destined years later to humble the great king, and 
compel the master of Condé and Turenne to sue for peace, to 
confess herself bankrupt after seven months of war. The 
Oligarchs were a race of born statesmen, trained from infancy in 
public affairs. England herself has met no more redoubtable 
adversaries on the sea than Van 'T'romp and De Ruyter. But even 
Ruyter and Tromp could not conquer, when the home-rule 
Admiralties were too deeply immersed in the mysteries of State 
to send powder to the Fleet, and the Orange captains were 
too loyal to their party to fight against a foreign enemy 
under the home-rule flag. De Witt was the leader of the 
Oligarchs, and it was his inimitable skill and daring which alone 
enabled the Constitution to endure for the eighteen years of his 
administration. He was, to quote the great biographer of the 
most famous of all the Princes of the House of Orange, like: 
‘one of those Roman Senators who, while they hated the name 
of king, guarded the privileges of their order with inflexible 
pride against the encroachments of the multitude, and governed 
their bondmen and bondwomen by means of the stocks and the 
scourge.” When his policy was furthered by the Constitution, 
he employed every one of its complex formalities and endless 
delays to baffle his adversaries; when his policy was thwarted 
by the Constitution, he broke it. Four times in the course of a 
single negotiation he violated the fundamental law of the Union 
which forbade the Provinces to treat separately with foreign 
States. Had he been an English Minister he would, as Mr. Geddes 
says, have been deservedly impeached. And yet so absurd and 
impracticable was the system he administered, that we can 
hardly blame him for contemptuously thrusting aside in 
practice, the laws which in theory he so earnestly upheld.. 
Under that system, the vote of poverty-stricken Overyssel had 
as much weight as that of Holland, in wealth, intelligence, and 
population, then the richest country in the world. The voice 
of Gelderland, paying five per cent. of the taxation of the Union, 
was as potential for peace or war as that of Holland, though 
Holland contributed more than half the revenue raised for 
the public service. Unhappily, the very existence of De 
Witt’s party was involved in the perpetuation of local 
autonomy. The choice for Holland lay between the rule 
of a splendid aristocracy of merchant princes, hampered by the 
independence of the other Provinces, and a comparatively strong 
central government, under which all real power should pass 
from the educated classes to the mob of artisans and sailors, 
and their darling the Prince of Orange. Born and bred in the 
noble burgher class, and imbued with the prejudices of his order, 
De Witt naturally embraced the traditional politics of his party. 
He was fully conscious of the evils inseparable from the exist- 
ing system, but he had no other to propose, and, indeed, it is 
more than probable that by his time, any other which did not 
involve the elevation of the House of Orange, had already be- 
come impossible. To that House De Witt had an hereditary 
hatred. His father was one of the six members treacherously 
imprisoned by the arbitrary commands of the father of William 
III., in the strong castle of Loevesteyn. 
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Per Ss see 
It is not a little interesting to Englishmen to see the 


father of the great Whig King, “the Stadtholder of Eng- 
land,” as he was sneeringly called, the man whose reign was 
the visible sign that the principles of Hampden and of Pym 
were to triumph evermore, thus perpetrating, and perpetrating 
with splendid success, the very crime which cost Charles his 
head, and swept for ever from England the party of hereditary 
right. It is not a little curious to remember that this 
William II. of Orange was the warmest partisan of the 
French in the United Provinces; that while the Province 
of Holland strove for and created the famous doctrine of 
the “ barrier” to French ambition, which was to cost Europe, 
united under this man’s son, years of bloodshed and heroic 
struggle, William himself was the faithful ally of Mazarin 
against the liberties of his country. It seems not im- 
possible that had he lived a few years longer, the white flag 
would have floated over Antwerp, and William III. been 
born the little king of a little principality, happy to merit the 
favour and consideration of the master of Versailles. His 
death left the way open to the party he had crushed. ‘The 
magistrates of Holland first conceived and reduced to a system 
the anti-French policy of the Republic; and when the greatest 
of them all fell, torn to pieces by the mob before the Palace of 
the States-General, he had at least accomplished this, that even 
the House of Orange could not again attempt to sell their 
country to France without sealing their own doom. 

Curiously in contrast with the small, prosaic, and eminently 
practical policy of De Witt, are the vast and dreamy projects of 
Cromwell. On the termination of the war in 1653, the Protector 
proposed his well-known scheme of a vast Protestant alliance, 
whereot England was to be the head, and Oliver a kind of Puritan 
Commander of the Faithful, in a holy war against Popery. “The 
policy was one which, in the time of the Thirty Years’ War, 
would have given a new history to the continent of Europe,’ 
says Mr. Geddes. Well, perhaps it might, but in the middle of 
the seventeenth century it was as complete an anachronism as 
the project of a new Crusade. The wild idea of a union between 
England and the Dutch, almost as close as that which Oliver 
enforced between Great Britain and Ireland, was seriously put 
forward and discussed, and this in a generation which was to 
see Calvinist and Arminian, Papist and Lutheran, banded 
with the very Pope himself against the one Catholic Power 
which Cromwell helped to build up. A more astounding mis- 
conception of the true tendencies of his age has seldom possessed 
a great intellect. 

Another remarkable feature in these Home-rule States is the 
vast political power of the clergy. Happily, they were divided 
into bitterly hostile camps, and their mutual hatred prevented 
them from combining in any common plan of action. Many 
instances of their meddlesome conduct and their influence are 
given by Mr. Geddes. We will conclude our notice with a 
story strangely illustrative of the bigotry of the age. Vice- 
Admiral De Witt was a brave and sturdy sailor, who worked his 
way from before the mast. To this pugnacious soul, fighting 
with somebody was an indispensable necessity from earliest youth. 
Unfortunately, he was born a Baptist, but he got himself 
clandestinely baptised at eleven years of age, “as other boys 
would not fight with him, so long as he was unbaptised!”” We 
have heard of many interested conversions, but truly this ap- 
pears to us the most remarkable in history. Of the actual 
administration of De Witt we have little to say, except that it 
is exceedingly dull, exceedingly complex, and that we never feel 
quite sure of our ground, as there were constantly double sets 
of documents drawn up, the one for the private information of 
the real leaders, the others to throw dust in the eyes of the 
vulgar, and it is often doubtful to which class the papers we are 
dealing with belong. We feel, with Mr. Geddes, that “if there 
had been a Boswell by” De Witt’s “side, or a chatty French 
memoir-writer, we should have seen it all very differently.” As 
there was not, we think it a pity that so good a writer should 
have wasted his time on such an unprofitable subject. 





RAJAH BROOKE.* 
Ix the month of June, 1868, there died, in a quiet and peaceful 
retreat in the West of England, a man whose history forms one 
of the romances of real life of the nineteenth century. The 
mortal remains of the Rajah of Sarawak found their last rest- 
ing-place in the churchyard of a little Devonshire parish, 





* The Life of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. By Spenser St. John, F.R.G.S. 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1879, 





but the name of James Brooke will be remembered, both in the 
British Isles and in the Malay Archipelago, as long as history 
is read or tradition regarded. Various memoirs of Rajah 
Brooke have been published within the last eleven years, of 
which the best is, perhaps, that by Miss Gertrude Jacob, which 
was given to the world in 1876, and which contains a complete 
and detailed account of the hero’s life. But the work consists 
of two bulky volumes, and the narrative is rather prolix than 
spirited, and the book is, moreover, conscientiously over-loaded 
with extracts from the Rajah’s journals. 

A life of Sir James Brooke, accordingly, in a handy volume 
of less than 400 pages, written by a friend and companion of 
the Rajah, and an eye-witness of some of the most important 
scenes of his life, appeared to us likely to be an interesting and 
valuable addition to biographical literature. It is, accordingly, 
with much regret that we confess that Mr. Spenser St. John’s 
book has disappointed us :— 

“T have not attempted,” says he, in his Preface, “to sum up the 

character of the Rajah. I have described him as he appeared to 
me, and I leave the reader to form his own opinion; but as I have 
also formed mine, I may say that I consider him to have been one of 
tke noblest and best of men.” 
We are glad to hear how much Mr. St. John respects his old 
chief, for he has so frequently spoken in a disparaging way of 
the Rajah in the course of his biography, and introduced so 
little of the heroic into his account of Sir James Brooke’s life 
and adventures, that we are tempted to quote an old saying 
with regard to the estimate that is commonly formed of men 
by their immediate personal attendants. 

The most interesting part of Mr. St. John’s book appears to 
us to be that in which he vindicates the character of the Rajah 
from the imputations which were at one time so freely cast 
upon it with regard to his treatment of the Sea Dyaks; and 
this, together with the appendix showing the actual condition of 
Sarawak in 1877, is, perhaps, the most valuable part of the work. 
Indeed, although written by an eye-witness, Mr. St. John’s 
memoirs are superior in few, if in any, respects to Miss Jacob’s 
book. In one way, indeed, the reader actually suffers from the ap- 
parently more advantageous position of the writer. A book which 
tells of the completely unknown doings of completely unknown 
people, with strange names and unfamiliar titles, living and mov- 
ing in a country with whose geography we are unacquainted, needs 
to be written, especially in the introductory pages, with the most 
watchful regard to clearness, directness,and simplicity. Now, Mr. 
St. John’s introduction to Borneo and the Borneans, their poli- 
tics, their customs, and their names, is, to the ordinary reader, 
absolutely bewildering. The author himself, no doubt, was so 
entirely familiar with Cape Datu and the River Lundu, with 
Sea Dyaks and Serradagang, with Siribs and Pangerans, witb 
Muda Hassim and Makota, with the Seribas and Sakarangs, 
and the other names and things of Brunei and of Sarawak, 
that he could not, or did not, conceive it possible that any of 
his readers would have understood, not to say enjoyed, his 
book the more, if he had told them perhaps a little less about 
Malay politics, but had devoted a little more time to the ex- 
planation of that which it was necessary for them to know. 
All this is perfectly natural; only, as Mr. St. John has been 
eleven years writing Sir James Brooke’s life, we think he might 
have devoted a little more time to the simplification of his work. 
He has had plenty of “ time to be brief.” 

James Brooke was born in Benares in the year 1803, came to 
England at an early age, ran away from Norwich School and 
Dr. Valpy, went into the 6th Bengal Native Infantry, and, 
at the age of nineteen, became a sub-assistant commissary- 
general in India, “a post,” says his biographer, “for which he 
was totally unfitted.” He served in the Burmese war of 1825, 
where he commanded a troop of Volunteer cavalry, and was 
left for dead on the field of battle. After a tedious recovery, he 
was ordered home invalided, and finally threw up his commis- 
sion. Left thus without a profession, he visited the Straits and 
the Malay Archipelogo, as a private traveller, in 1830 and 1831. 
In 1835 his father died, leaving him a fortune of £30,000; 
and four years later, James Brooke paid his first visit to Borneo, 
in his own yacht, the ‘ Royalist.’ Up to this time, his career had 
been by no means a brilliant one. He was over six-and-thirty 
years of age, and his public life, as far as it went, had been a 
failure. 

How he made the acquaintance of the ruler of Sarawak, and 
gained the confidence of the people; how he controlled the 
nobles, and protected the natives; how he showed himself 
valiant in warfare, and wise in counsel; how he was chosen to 
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be Rajah or King of Sarawak; and how he ruled over his 
dominions to the advantage of all concerned except himself, will 
be found duly, if not very brilliantly, chronicled in Mr. St. 
John’s pages. And further, how he was made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and was received by the Queen at 
Windsor in 1847, and how he was denounced by English 
statesmen and abused by English journals in 1848; how 
a Commission was sent out to Singapore to examine— 
almost to try, the once popular hero; how missionary bishops 
and limited companies were mixed up in the inquiry, and how 
it all ended, as such things end, in nothing,—all these things 
will be found faithfully and fully recorded in the work under 
our consideration. From time to time Mr. St. John draws 
aside, as it were, a corner of the curtain, and shows us the petty 
annoyances and vexatious squabbles with officers and their 
wives, bickerings between friends, want of confidence in 
subordinates, distrust of agents, and other petites mistres, which 
one does not like to associate with a man like James Brooke. 
Perhaps Mr. St. John does right to tell us, but it is not pleasant 
reading. The following, for instance, would be painful, if it 
were not almost comic :— 

“On one occasion an error was discovered, in which a bill of £1,000 
drawn by him was put to his debit. Mr. Brooke knew nothing of 
accounts, and those he employed knew very little more. In the 
course of a Chancery suit, it became necessary to give detailed ex- 
planations of what had been the revenue and expenditure of Sarawak 
before 1848. Mr. Brooke naturally employed his treasurer to get up 
the figures, but the Court of Chancery sent back the document ; it 


was so confused that no one could understand it. One of the chief 
officers, Mr. Crookshank, could have mastered the figures, but he was 


otherwise engaged, so later on Mr. Brooke in despair asked me to- 


undertake it. Never was there such confusion seen. The poor trea- 
surer could give no explanations. Dollars valued at 4s. 2d. and reals 
worth 3s. were treated as equivalent coins, and added together.” 
But the Rajah of Sarawak underwent an ordeal which few men 
are destined to pass through, the publication by his friend 
Templer of his own private letters during his life-time, and he 
came out not only unscathed, but dignified. 

We regret, as we have always regretted, the persecution to 
which Rajah Brooke was exposed, and we can only hope that 
now that the facts of his life, and especially those parts of it to 
which exception was taken, are so well known and so clearly 
explained, a controversy which at one time was transported 
into the heated atmosphere of politics may be considered dis- 
passionately as a mere piece of history, in which a noble and 
gallant gentleman acted with that vigour which was true mercy 
as well as true justice, under the circumstances, and which 
abundantly entitled Sir James Brooke to the praise, and not 
by any means to the blame, of Sarawak, of England, and of the 
whole civilised world. 


MR. PERRY’S “ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN.’* 

We reviewed in these columns, now more than fourteen years 
ago, the late Mr. Dimock’s edition of the Magna Vita Sti. 
Hnugonis, one of the series published under the superintendence 
of the Master of the Rolls. Other lives of the great Bishop. 
notably one written by Giraldus Cambrensis, have since been 
printed, but the Magna Vita remains the best and fullest 
authority on the subject. The writer was near the Bishop’s 
person during the latter part of his life, and his work gives the 
reader the impression of being a candid and trustworthy narra- 
tive. His integrity in other matters was unhappily not without 
reproach, if it is true that he was deposed from the Abbacy of 
Eynsham for peculation and perjury. This, however, does not 
necessarily affect his credit as an historian; nor, though Mr. 
Perry seems to think otherwise, does the fact that he commends 
his patron’s breaking of the oath which he had taken in his 
youth not to enter the Grande Chartreuse. The Bishop himself 
never repented of his act, and is, of course, tenfold more liable 
than his biographer to any imputation of unveracity that may 
arise from it. The truth is, that oath ought not to have been 
exacted. Hugh was scarcely more than twenty when he took 
it, and any guilt that may have arisen in the matter belongs 
to the Superior, who took advantage of his position to impose 
what was probably an unlawful and certainly an immoral 
obligation. 

Mr. Perry’s volume is divided into two nearly equal portions, 
the first of which deals with the predecessors and the contem- 
poraries, both clerical and lay, of St. Hugh, while the second 
contains the biography. Early in the first chapter we have an 
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interesting sketch of the early history of the bishopric. As a 
bishopric of Lincoln, it does not indeed claim a very high 
antiquity. It had its seat at Lindsey, at Lichfield, and at Dor- 
chester, and was not definitely settled at Lincoln till the year 
after the Conquest. Even then, it may, Mr. Perry thinks, have 
been a question between the ecclesiastical traditions of Stow 
and the growing importance of Lincoln, which was fast 
becoming a populous and important place. Mr. Perry 
very well remarks, “The policy of the Conquest was not 
one of sentiment, but of power. The great talent of the Nor- 
mans was that of organisation. The less systematic English 
might tolerate the existence of cathedral churches in villages, 
but this arrangement could not commend itself to the Nor- 
mans. With them, the cathedral was to exist not for itself, but 
for the diocese.” He might have pointed these remarks with a 
modern application which is, curiously enough, to be found in 
the present circumstances of the diocese. The new see at 
Nottingham is to be planted, after the manner of “ the less 
systematic English,” not at Nottingham, though it contains 
nearly a fourth of the whole population of the proposed diocese, 
but in the almost depopulated Southwell. 

The antecedents of Remigius, the first bishop who had his 
chair at Lincoln, were not altogether creditable, — in fact, 
something like simony was charged against him, but his ad- 
ministration of his diocese was splendid and wise. Robert Bloet, 
his successor, was less to be praised, not so much for 
separating from it the See of Ely, an act which Giraldus 
severely blames, though it left Lincoln the largest, as 
it was one of the richest, dioceses in England, but for 
the burdens which his courtly complaisance to the 
sacrilegious Rufus laid upon its revenues. The third bishop, 
Alexander, was a splendid benefactor to the cathedral. His 
successor, Robert de Chesney, was an insignificant person, but 
followed the liberal traditions of his predecessors. Mr. Perry 
tells us that he contracted a debt, for building purposes, of 
£300, to “ Aaron, the Jew of Lincoln,” pledging, by way of 
security, the ornamenta of the church. <A far worse scandal 
was the appointment of his successor, Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
one of Henry IT.’s numerous natural sons, a lad of less than 
twenty-one, and in deacon’s orders only. Geoffrey never was 
consecrated to the See, though he enjoyed its revenues for 
several years, making, we may conjecture, but a slender return 
in the costly gifts which he is said to have presented to the. 
cathedral. After Geoffrey’s resignation, the King delayed to 
fill up the see for nearly two years. Seventeen, Mr. Perry tells 
us, had passed since any episcopal acts had been done 
in the diocese,—a diocese, it must be 1emembered, which 
contained nearly a fifth of England. The new Bishop held 
his office for little more than half a year, and was then trans- 
lated to Rouen. This brings us to St. Hugh himself. But 
before entering on his biography, Mr. Perry gives us an excel- 
lent chapter on “The Kings and Clergy of St. Hugh’s Time.” 
The Bishop saw three princes of the House of Plantagenet 
on the throne. He was appointed by Henry; came into collision, 
not, however, ending in hostility, with Richard ; and lived long 
enough to foresee pretty clearly what a miserably weak and 
wicked ruler John was likely to make. The characters of the 
three are well drawn by Mr. Perry, who also gives us an in- 
structive account of the condition of the clergy during this 
period. 

Whether Henry knew what he was doing when he nominated 
Hugh of Avalon to the bishopric of Lincoln is doubtful. And 
indeed the appointment seemed preposterous. That he was a 
foreigner was not a serious objection, for there was then much 
“ solidarity ” between the territorial divisions of Christendom ; 
but that ke should be wholly ignorant of the language of his 
flock, was another matter. No wonder the Canons of Lincoln 
received his name derisionis cachinno. They had to yield, and 
they were agreeably disappointed. Possibly, Henry was dis- 
appointed, not so agreeably ; certainly he was, if he expected to 
find a subservient prelate. Mr. Perry thinks that he hada 
better aim in view, and itis, at least, agreeable to think with him. 
Anyhow, he found a man with whom, if he could not bend him 
to his will, it was at least pleasant to deal. A hardy and somewhat 
boisterous wit, which contrasts oddly enough with the saint’s 
ascetic character, commended him to the hard-headed King, as it 
did tohissuccessor. The well-known stories of howhe joked Henry 
on his resemblance to his cobbling ancestors of Falaise, and 
extorted by manual force from Richard the kiss of peace, show 
a man who knew how to deal with the violent but humorous 
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Plantagenets. If Becket only had had the same tact, what 
might he not have effected P 

Hugh’s religious character was a strange compound of 
enlightenment, and what we should call the grossest super- 
stition. A passionate fondness for relics was one of his 
most striking characteristics. He had a ring constructed 
of immense size, in a cavity of which he stored away a quantity 
of these treasured possessions. To increase his store was an 
object which he sought by even the most unscrupulous methods. 
A very strange story is told of how he bit off a piece from a 
bone of St. Mary Magdalene, which had been presented for his 
reverent inspection at the monastery of Fescamp, and persisted 
in retaining it. In the matter of miuacles, on the other hand, 
he was remarkably enlightened. He discouraged the popular 
passion for discovering them, though this did not prevent his 
biographers from attributing many such events to his wonder- 
working power. In another matter he rose superior to the 
feelings of his age, and indeed might teach a lesson to a com- 
mon superstition of our own days. The scruples of those who 
make an absolute necessity of fasting communion, even though 
to fast may not only injure their health, but may impair all 
their power of entering into the service, met with no sym- 
pathy from him. On the contrary, “during the hot 
weather, he would oblige the priests who said Mass at great 
Church ceremonials to take some food before the celebra- 
tion, though this was utterly shocking to the prejudice of the 
day.” Rising in this, as in most other matters, superior to his 
time, Hugh would reprove the scruples of those who regarded 
such an action with horror. “They had,” he told them, “ but a 
weak faith, and a poor amount of discretion, inasmuch as they 
could neither obey without hesitation when they were com- 
manded, nor could perceive the reasonableness of a wise and 
prudent command.” In his personal habits he was faithful to 
his monastic training, though he was constrained to relax 
the extreme severity of asceticism to which he had accustomed 
himself in his youth. Flesh he never ate, but he liked fish, 
and wine he was in the habit of drinking sparingly. He 
kept up the splendid hospitality which was held to befit 
his station; and it is interesting to learn that jugglers and 
jesters were admitted to entertain his guests. On such occa- 
sions, it is related, he maintained, by way of check upon the 
festivity, a more than customary gravity. His demeanour 
generally was cheerful, and even gay. Many other interesting 
traits are recorded of him, helping us to realise the man in an 
unusually vivid way. From all, and notably from the love 
which he had for children, a love fully reciprocated, and from 
his fondness for animals—the white swan of St. Hugh was 
quite a famous creature—we gather the impression of a very 
gentle and noble character. He was scarcely as great a man, 
and certainly did not have as great an influence on his age, as 
Grosstéte, another ornament of the See of Lincoln ; but England, 
as the country of his adoption, and Lincoln, which still retains 
in its cathedral a memorial of his taste and his liberality, may 
well be proud of St. Hugh. We have to thank Mr. Perry for 
his valuable work, and will forgive him, if he will take the first 
opportunity of repairing it, the grievous omission of not having 
appended an index. 





MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC.* 

Tue leading idea of Mr. Norris’s story is a simple one. A 
woman is loved by two men,—by one passionately and un- 
selfishly, by the other selfishly and imaginatively. She herself 
returns the love of the latter, but is by circumstances con- 
strained to engage herself to the former. Unhappiness results. 
The unselfish lover at length releases her of his own accord 
from her engagement; she engages herself to the selfish one, 
but dies of a fever before the marriage can take place. The 
selfish lover marries another woman, in the course of a year or 
two; the unselfish lover has remained true to the memory of 
his lost love, up to last accounts,—the date of these events being 
about 1870, 

The novel is good enough to be disappointing. It opens 
brightly and well, and the author has been fortunate in 
his choice of scene and accessories. The De Mersacs 
are a family of French emigrants, supporters of the Comte 
de Chambord, who have taken up their residence in 
Algiers. Mr. Norris seems to like the scenery and climate 
of Algiers very much, and he describes them both at 
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great length, and not without vividness. The influences 
of sunshine, colour, and warmth are comforting and inspirit- 
ing; nevertheless, considering the kind of weather with 
which the majority of Mr. Norris’s readers have lately been 
familiar, there is something sardonic in the zest and persistence 
with which he impresses Algerian delights upon us. People 
constantly appear before us in garments of white duck, taking 
off their panama hats, and mopping their fervid brows. We 
gasp for breath in blazing noons; we are thankful for faint 
waftings of cooler air on starlight nights, as we lean on em- 
bowered verandas and gaze seaward over feathery tops of palm- 
trees. We are invited to frolicsome evening parties, where the 
windows are left open, and the perfume of exotic plants per- 
meates the gaily-decorated and brightly-lighted rooms. Thence 
we make our languid way to gentlemanly gambling-rooms, where 
we win and lose thousands of pounds at lansquenet. At another 
time, we drive in open carriages to farms three days’ distant, 
amidst novel and charming scenery ; and flirt sublimely with a 
tall and stately mademoiselle, pale, calm, and beautiful, with 
dark, serious eyes, and haughty mouth. It is still very warm, very 
languorous, and the world is full of colour; and the youthful 
Marquis must needs lose his foolish boy’s heart to the coquet- 
tish Madame de T'rémonville, who is as destitute of principle as 
she is well furnished with powder and rouge, and sauciness 
and artifice. We discover that the gallant, tall St. Luc, in 
spite of his disreputable past life, is a better fellow than his 
English rival, Barrington, who is respectable, benevolent, artis- 
tic, self-conceited, voluble, given to analysing his sensations, and 
altogether an unimpeachable, wsthetic blackguard. By this 
time our first volume has come to an end, and we are well into 
our second. Poor St. Luc has won the whole fortune of the 
heroine’s brother at cards, intending first to make him swear off 
gambling, and then to hand him back the money ; but although 
silly Léon falls into the first trap, he will by no means so com- 
promise the honour of a De Mersac as to allow the debt to be 
cancelled,—thereby removing poor St. Luc further than ever 
from the realisation of his aspirations regarding Léon’s sister, 
whom he had hoped to conciliate by his sagacious generosity. 
Hereupon follows a bit of complication, which, as it is ingeni- 
ously conceived, we will let the reader unravel for himself, only 
remarking that it leaves us with a higher respect for the 
audacity of the author than for the reasonableness of his crea- 
tions. The next thing we learn is that the Franco-German war has 
broken out, and off goes heroic St. Luc to join his old regiment, 
his complacent English rival having procrastinated and posed 
and coddled his emotions, and finally gone back to England, 
whither, after having packed his brother Léon off to the war, 
Mademoiselle de Mersac follows him; and then ensue renewed 
flirtations, amidst scenery with which Mr. Norris has no 
sympathy whatever; and there is no telling what might have 
happened, if Léon had not suddenly turned up at Geneva, with 
scarlet-fever, necessitating Mademoiselle’s post-haste departure 
thither. Léon recovers, noble St. Luc retires into a pic- 
turesquely melancholy background, and Mademoiselle engages 
herself to Barrington, and dies as aforesaid. 

A sensitive critic might perhaps divine that this story was 
written by a clever but inexperienced and indeterminate 
writer, for a magazine of the better class. Unfortunately, 
this magazine was formerly edited and contributed to by 
a great English novelist, whose influence (though he has 
been some years dead) would appear to have worked upon Mr. 
Norris so far, that he could not help now and then writing a 
little like him. We say “unfortunately,” because imitations 
of Thackeray are, for obvious reasons, seldom very fascinating 
reading. Mr. Norris does not, we think, really stand in quite 
the same attitude with regard to his characters that Thackeray 
did towards his; and when he attempts to chat to us about 


them in the light, semi-cynical, philosophic tone that 
Thackeray was wont to use, we sigh, only because we 
are charitably unwilling to smile. Moreover, although 


Thackeray was often discursive and unconcise to an unwar- 
rautable degree, he was inevitably brilliant and entertaining at 
the same time; whereas, in Mr. Norris’s story there are vast 
masses of what might be termed literary protoplasm,—un- 
organised, characterless substance, which seems to have been 
inserted for much the same reason that, in the opinion of the 
school-boy, school-days were inserted into the year, namely, to 
keep the holidays sufficiently far apart. Mr. Morris was 
obliged to separate his first page from his last by an interval of 
some 998 pages; and when the story gave out, there was only 
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one thing left to be done. When he has had a little more prac- 
tice, he will perhaps be able to accomplish the unavoidable more 
gracefully. When you are a Fielding, a Sterne, ora Thackeray, 
padding is apt to be a fairly good thing,—it may even be superior 
to the thing padded. But it does not always follow that because 
you have nothing to say, it shonld be worth saying. 

We will not forget, however, that the first volume of Made- 
moiselle de Mersac was agreeable reading. There are the 
possibilities of a good story in it. The reader is brought to 
contemplate a number of good-looking, well-dressed, and well- 
behaved people, and he is prone to think that they may do or be 
something worth hearing about. By-and-by, he discovers that 
they move with a certain perfunctoriness ; that their range 
of facial expression is strictly limited; that their seuse and 
sensibility are manifested in a somewhat arbitrary manner,— 
that they are the creatures not so much of events as of con- 
structive necessities. The heroine, for example, is undoubtedly 
a fine-looking young woman, with a list of noble qualities 
attached to her. But these same qualities are not incorporated 
in her, and if we fail to find ourselves afflicted at her death, it 
is only because we have never succeeded in persuading ourselves 
that she was ever alive. St. Luc, on the other hand, is not so 
much inanimate as incoherent; he is a grape gathered from a 
thorn, a fig flourishing on a thistle. Barrington is a preferable 
conception; he has a distinct and comprehensible flavour. 
Tourguenieff has touched the type once or twice, and through 
him Mr. Henry James has evolved sundry examples of it. But 
there is too much of Barrington; because he bored his friends 
in real life, he need not be allowed to bore the readers of Mr. 
Norris’s novel. As for Léon, considering that he has nothing 
to do in the story except to lose his property and give his sister 
the fever, we find him not unlifelike. He is, however, utterly 
uninteresting, an empty-headed, empty-hearted, abortive young 
gentleman, a cross between an English noodle and a French 
one. Madame de Trémonville is vivacious and amusing, and 
we regret her premature disappearance. She is a visquée little 
woman, whose antecedents are represented as being involved in 
obscurity ; but we may hazard the conjecture that she is an 
unrecorded offspring of a certain Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, née 
Becky Sharp. The minor characters of the story have (as 
often happens) more verisimilitude than the elaborated figures ; 
old Madame de Breuil, old Miss Barrington, dense Mr. Ashley, 
and the Misses Ashley, all are more or less credible. 

On the whole, we shall not be sorry to see Mr. Norris con- 
tinue his career. ‘Those modern Pharaohs of ours whose 
vernacular name is Mudie, have constrained all our novelists to 
make their bricks without straw,—or rather, to make them of 
very little else ; but our present author comes out of the scrape 
quite as well as the majority of his fellow-sufferers. Then he 
has the great advantage of being a man who, if he has not 
seen quite so much of life as he imagines, has at all events 
got a saner ideaof it than is attained by many of the ladies 
whose compositions it has been our lot to read. Mademoiselle de 
Mersac is mainly French; but Mr. Norris has sufficient know- 
ledge of French things to write intelligently about them, and at the 
same time he does not unnecessarily display his familiarity with 
French words and idioms. Perhaps he may strike out a dis- 
tinct line for himself in this field. His descriptions of inanimate 
objects—and people—are uniformly good; where he fails is in 
development, action, and collision of character. But it is better 
not to have attempted this at all, than to have done it in a false 
or caricatured way, as it often is done. If Mr. Norris will 
simply stick to what he knows, and let all that he does not 
know alone, he will earn our gratitude. In conclusion, we 
earnestly counsel him not to let his next serial appear in any 
periodical with which there are associations; and further, 
not to publish the first chapter until he has written all the 
others up to and including the last. If the story, produced under 
these conditions, be still not satisfactory, he can at all events 
destroy it, without doing anybody any harm. Periodicals are 
like jars of alcohol in medical museums, which preserve for 
years many an abortive creaticn that would long since have 
crumbled to dust, if left to itself. 





THE GREATEST MEN IN RELIGION.* 

Tuts is the third of the series of portfolios containing portraits 
and sketches of the lives of the hundred greatest men. This port- 
folio is entitled “ Religion,” and divides the subject into three 
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phases, namely, “ Religious Founders, Theologians, Reformers,” 
The portfolio itself is divided into two parts, the first entitled 
* Oriental Religions,” prefaced by a short and able introduction 
by Max Miller; the second, entitled “ Christianity,” prefaced 
by a longer and amusing article by M. Renan. But is it not 
surely a curious choice, this giving-over the description, the 
making of an epitome, of Christianity, into the hands of one 
whose position as a Christian would be denied by so many? 
Certainly, whatever may be the future development of 
Christianity, M. Renan’s views are not those which, in essential 
points, agree with those of the “ greatest men” chosen by the 
editor of this work to illustrate Christianity. M. Renan’s 
Christianity is not the same, and cannot be twisted into the 
same Christianity, as that faith which, with all minor differ. 
ences, has the belief in common that Christ was God,—a belief 
which, we conclude, is held by the editor of The Hundred 
Greatest Men, and shown by his not including Jesus Christ 
among his list. 

The introduction by Max Miiller begins with the following sen- 
tence :—‘‘ We live in two worlds. Behind the seen is the unseen, 
around the finite the infinite, above the comprehensible the in- 
comprehensible. There have been men who have lived in this 
world only, who seem to have never felt the real presence of the 
unseen; and yet they achieved some greatness as rulers of men, 
as poets, artists, philosophers, and discoverers.” We cannot 
agree in thinking any poet or artist can achieve greatness, even 
partial greatness, who seems never to have felt the real presence 
of the unseen. Rulers of men, philosophers, discoverers may 
have done so, but not poets or artists, whose use in the world 
depends on the amount of suggestion of hidden things their 
work contains. For a writer to be more than a versifier, to 
be a poet, and for a painter, sculptor, or architect to be 
more than a workman, to be an artist, the meaning of 
the seen which lies in the unseen must be realised in the 
minds of both poet and artist. Matter must suggest the 
feeling and sentiments which make it interesting, and life 
must hint at a before and after. We often see the poetic 
instinct or the artistic instinct flitting like a kind of plaything 
about a mind, the gift without an aim, the taste without the 
aspiration or enthusiasm necessary to work it; but never surely 
do we see it worked so as to result in any greatness, without find- 
ing such utterances of art or poetry embracing the idea of the un- 
seen, without their touching the chords to which religious feeling 
vibrates. Mr. Max Miiller goes on to say that “the greatest 
among the great have done their greatest work in moments of self- 
forgetful ecstacy, in union with a higher world,” and that while 
this feeling is occasional with respect to the influence which pro- 
duces most great work, the self-surrender of the founders of the 
ancient religions of the world was complete, and in proportion 
as greatness admits of such self-surrender, so is the power and 
sway which an individual who possesses it exercises over num- 
bers of the human race. “And while the greatest among 
the great thus confessed that they were not of this world 
only, and that their best work was but in part their own, 
those whom we reverence as the founders of religions, and 
who were at once philosophers, poets, and rulers of men, called 
nothing their own, but professed to teach only either what their 
fathers had taught them, or what a far-off Voice had whispered 
in their ear...... What should we learn from these pro- 
phets, who from distant countries and by-gone ages all bear 
the same witness to the same truth? We should learn that 
though religions may be founded and fashioned into strange 
shapes by the hand of man, religion is one and eternal.” 

M. Renan’s introduction to Christianity is not so much a 
description of the religion as it has existed, or does exist, as a 
clever comparison drawn between the Oriental and Christian 
religions by one who is-equally an outsider to both, who, though 
acknowledging a sympathy with Christianity (provided the 
special doctrines by which it has been worked for centuries are 
renounced), looks upon it in a purified form more as a 
necessary climax to intellectual and moral culture, than 
as the necessary climax to truth and virtue. Some may 
think M. Renan’s idea of Christianity more beautiful than 
the idea developed from the early and medieval Churches ; 
be that as it may, it is not the idea which more than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred people who call themselves 
Christians would acknowledge as being in its essence Christian 
atall. To call the religion of the Church of Rome, the Church of 
England, and the different sects of Nonconformists, Christianity, 
may be a misnomer, but it is what is understood by the word, 
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and is what in essentials was taught by the greatest men cited 
in the work before us. And though M. Renan says, “ Dieu 
nous garde de répudier ce beau nom de Chrétien, qui nous met 
en rapport avec Jésus et Videal de l'Evangile, avec l'Eglise, et 
tous les trésors de sainteté qu’elle a produit,” still, we feel that 
the belief of any one who denies the divinity of Christ, who 
looks upon the mysteries and miracles not as supernatural, but 
as superstitions, cannot be considere1 merely as an enlightened 
development of the faith of St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. 
Francis, Loyola, Martin Luther, and Wesley, but as something 
grown from a different stem, however wide his intellectual 
sympathies and appreciative his judgment might be with 
regard to the beauties of Christianity. Therefore we think it 
was a mistake in the editor to choose M. Renan to write this 
jutroduction on Christianity; and we think it a mistake in M. 
Renan not to have dwelt, if only from an intellectual point of 
view, on the distinctive beauty of Christianity, the law of self- 
sacrifice working with the beautiful side of nature, love, pity, 
and helpfulness. This distinctive beauty is doubtless distorted 
and defaced in the history of nearly all the Churches by a breath 
of the Pagan idea of self-sacrifice, exemplified in Oriental and 
Pagan religions by an aimless self-torture, and by an accen- 
tuating of physical pain, by exhibiting it under the mask of 
emotional excitement and delirious ecstacy. M. Renan cites an 
example of this kind of self-sacrifice, describing the martyrs of 
the Babis winding through the streets of Teheran, their bodies 
covered all over with lighted matches. Though, perhaps, less 
acute, the sufferings of the Christian Stylites of Syria, who 
lived on a column, were more prolonged and equally destitute 
of results which the purer ideas of Christianity would develope. 
M. Renan tells an amusing incident with respect to these, in 
comparing the Asiatic temperament and that of our own 
races :— 

“Ce bon Vulfilaic, dont parle Gregorie de Tours, voulut, sur les 
bords de la Moselle, imiter les Stylites de Syrie, et vivre sur une 
colonne. Les Evéques, trés sensés, lui firent comprendre que cela ne 
pouvait convenir 4 un barbare comme lui, et qu’il ne faut pas essayer, 
quand on n’est qu’un rustre, d’imiter les hautes parties qui réussissent 
4 Antioche, 4 Chalcis.’”’ 

The fact of there existing even in modern days, more especially 
among the Celtic races, the mixture of a strong Pagan element 
in the exercises of the Christian religion, must have been forced 
on M. Renan by the Breton surroundings of his youth, his 
birthplace, Tréguier, being away in the far west of Brittany, 
near no railway, and where the habits and customs of the 
natives are profoundly characteristic of their race. In citing, 
as he does, the evidences of latent Paganism in Normandy 
and Brittany, M. Renan has omitted the most striking example 
to be found in Brittany. About twenty miles from Carnac, 
in a beautiful forest, is still to be found the Venus of Quini- 
pilly. She half sits, half stands, on her altar, above a fountain, 
below which glides a smooth river. Her origin no one can tell. 
She is sculptured in basalt, in the formal type of the Egyptian 
or very early Greek statues. She was worshipped with pagan 
nites till the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the 
Christian Bishops interfered and threw her into the river; but 
the crops failed the same year, and the Duc de Lannion, a great 
personage to all the peasants round, fell off his horse, so she 
was allowed to be taken out of the river and put on her altar 
again. There was much disputing between the local authorities 
and the Bishops, finally ending by some mystic little stole 
being removed from the Venus, and her remaining in her place 
on her altar; while another to the Virgin Mary has been erected 
close by, so that the peasants may still have their processions 
through the forest on féte-days. They do not now actually 
worship the Venus, but should any misfortune happen were she 
displaced, they would undoubtedly even now attribute it to 
such a displacing. 

But, besides the superstitions which are extraneous, and do 
not belong to real Christianity, there is the supernatural ele- 
ment, which is part of its essence,—a faith in which gave the 
Apostles and early saints much of the force which triumphed 
over other religions, and of which M. Renan gives no descrip- 
tion in his preface. He begins with an interesting account of 
the Oriental tendency to make and believe in new religions, 
giving the following amusing example :— _ 

“Un Persan de mes amis, qui a longtemps résidé en France, me 
racontait qu’d-'son retour en Perse, il faillit, malgré Ini, devenir 
fondateur de religion. Sa légende conrait en quelque sorte devant 
Jui, il essayait vainement de l’arréter; le bruit des miracles qu'il avait 


faits le troublait parfois & un tel point, qu’il se demandait si ce 
n’etait pas vrai. Son symbole était, Liberté, égalité, fraternité; les 





gens 4 qui il communiqnuait ces trois mots sacramentels tombaient, 
frappés d’étonnement. Ils disaient que c’était beaucoup plus bean 
que le Coran, et qu’il n’y avait que l’esprit divin qui fit capable de 
révéler des choses si sublimes.” 

M. Renan continues by analysing with much subtlety the 
faculties which Asiatics possess causing this facility in the 
creation of beliefs :—‘ L’ Asie a l’enthousiasme, la foi, l’imagina- 
tion facile, l’espérance sans bornes, l’audace 4 feindre, et dans 
les cas extrémes ot la cause sainte est poussée & bout, l’im- 
perturbable assurance qui affirme, l’idée en dépit de la réalité.”’ 
He describes how the Western world became possessed of 
Christianity, adding it on to the national characteristics, and 
partly changing the sentiment of it by their qualities, by their 
good as well as by their bad :—“ Leur qualités, c’était une rare 
profondeur de sentiment, un délirant amour de la nature, une 
imagination débordante, qui a teint de toutes les couleurs de 
Varc-en-ciel, de tous les reflets de nos vertes fontaines, l’Apre 
sécheresse du messianisme palestinien. Leurs défauts, c’était 
la superstition.” He quotes a letter from Saint Gregory 
the Great, which directs the priests who were effecting the 
conversion of England to make as many concessions as 
possible to national customs :— 

“Et parce qu’ils sont accoutumé de tuer beaucoup de boeufs, en 

sacrifiant aux démons, il faut leur établir des solennités & propos de 
la dédicace des églises ou des fétes de martyrs. Au lieu d’immoler 
des animaux au démon, qu’ils les tuent pour les manger en rendant 
graces 4 Dieu, qui les rassasie, afin que, leur laissant quelques 
rejouissances sensibles, on puisse leur insinuer plus aisément les 
joies’intérieures ; car il est impossible d’dter & des esprits curs toutes 
leurs contumes 4 la fois.” 
The end of this preface is more characteristic of M. Renan and 
what might be called the Christianity of the future, than of the 
established forms in the Church of Rome, of England, or in 
most of the sects of Nonconformists : “ Nous ne voulons plus de 
damnation, d’anathémes, de symboles exclusifs. En cela nous 
sommes vraiment disciples de Jésus.” 

In the first part of this portfolio, the greatest men chosen as 
the representatives of the Oriental religions are Moses, Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Buddha, Mahommed. <As might be supposed, the por- 
traits of these ancient founders of religions are too ideal to add 
much to the interest of the sketches of their lives. The Moses 
is taken from an old engraving from Michael Angelo’s statue, 
and is not very successful. Here, at least, we should have 
thought it possible and very advisable to obtain a photograph 
from the original. This engraving, though giving a general 
view of the character and position of the design, introduces so 
much false and bad drawing, as to result in portions in a cari- 
caturing of the original. The portrait of Zoroaster is apparently 
a photograph of a sketch copied from a bas-relief at Persepolis- 
It does not, we think, suggest an interesting type of face, but 
the modelling is too slight and sketchy to enter into any sub- 
tlety of expression or individuality of character. The portrait 
of Confucius, engraved from the sacrificial Ritwal of the Temple 
of the Sages, is more interesting, and has a background full of 
incident. Confucius stands under an arch, a curious, elaborate 
kind of beretta on his head, holding in his hands an open 
book, the pages of which are covered with picturesque 
inscriptions. 'lhe hands are delicate, the tinger-ends turned up 
and tapered. In the centre of the forehead is the not uncommon 
lump indicative in Eastern portraits of divine wisdom, but the 
rest of the countenance is singularly natural, human, and intel- 
ligent. The portrait of Buddha, photographed from an ancient 
statue, is far more like a woman than like a man. The arrange- 
ment of the wavy hair is suggestive of a modern coiffeur. The 
ears are enormous, the face wide and short, the eyes large and 
slanting up towards the outer corners, the mouth regular in 
form, but full of expression, the lips curved with a smile, half 
cynical and half speculative. The portrait of Mahommed is very 
bad. There is a French vulgarity in the dramatic way in which 
the brows are knit and the moustaches twirled, which is not 
alleviated by French correctness of drawing. It is said to be 
from an old print, but assuredly between the old print 
and the photograph before us there has been a sketch 
executed in a slovenly, inartistic manner, which has _ re- 
tained neither quaintness, character, nor likeness. The 
second part, “Christianity,” contains the portraits of St. 
Paul, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Francis, Erasmus, 
Martin Luther, Calvin, Loyola, Bossuet, and Wesley. The 
countenance in the portrait of St. Paul is in a measure interest- 
ing, but again, between the original from which it is taken and 
the photograph before us, some hasty, loose work has inter- 
vened. A photograph straight from the ivory diptyche would 
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have been infinitely preferable, because more genuine, however 
curious and quaint the result. The same may be said of the por- 
trait of St. Augustine, evidently an arrangement from the 
“ancient fresco in the Church of St. Ambrose, Milan.” The portrait 
of St. Francis, as an engraving, is much better executed and 
drawn; but here again is a case where a photograph straight from 
the “authentic small wooden portrait, very grotesque, in the 
Cathedral of Toledo,” might have been very valuable. The 
Erasmus is very good, and very like the portrait by Holbein in 
the Louvre, from which it is taken. Martin Luther’s portrait 
is from the picture by Cranach; that and the engraving 
of Calvin are carefully executed, and look as if they 
were good portraits; but we regret that the picture of 
Loyola by Rubens has been copied, instead of the por- 
trait by Titian in the Alford collection. The engraving from 
Bossuet’s portrait in the Louvre and the Wesley from Jackson’s 
picture are both satisfactory, as far as we can judge. 

The written sketches of the lives of these Greatest Men are, we 
think, more interesting than those of the previous portfolios ; 
and there are additions which greatly enhance the practical 
value of the work,—extracts from the writings of some of the 
great men attached to their lives ; and in the beginning, a table 
of comparative theology, which is very instructive; also, at the 
end, a list, not only of the sources from which the portraits in 
this portfolio are taken, but also of those in the first and second 
parts, Poetry and Art. Much energy and research is evinced 
in compiling such a work, and whatever shortcomings there may 
be in the result, we can only repeat the hope we expressed in 
our notices of the previous numbers,—namely, that all schools 
and ordinary libraries may add it to their collections of books of 
reference. 





A LITTLE LIGHT ON CRETE.* 

Ir is an obvious reflection that we have not heard the 
last of Crete, and this very clever little work, though 
very one-sided in its view, is a contribution towards the 
proper comprehension of a subject generally little under- 
stood. Cretan history is illustrated by the almost unbroken 
series of revolts which mark its downward course through 
nearly eight centuries. These have all one characteristic 
in common,—that of being intensely national,—“ national 
as Cretan, not merely as Greek.” Assigned by the Emperor 
Alexius LV. to the Marquis of Montferrat in 1203, Crete was 
immediately transferred by its new owner to Venice, for one 
hundred marks. The transfer aroused the jealousy of the 
Genoese, who got up a bloody and obstinate insurrection, sub- 
dued by the Venetian Government only at the cost of a great 
outlay in money and life. Then ensued a time of peace and 
prosperity. The fifteenth century was the golden age of Vene- 
tian rule in Crete; commerce flourished, and Portuguese and 
English vied with each other in their appreciation of Candy 
wine. In 1645 took place the invasion of Crete by the 
Turks, resulting, after a long struggle, in their conquest of 
the island. Many of the Christian nobility embraced the faith 
of their new rulers. Here, as in other parts of the Turkish 
Empire, all Mahommedans are not Turks, as some of our would- 
be instructors of their country, whose pens of late years have 
been running so glibly, would appear to have supposed; “at 
the present day, we find Moslem Orsini in Crete.” At a later 
period, when Cretan troubles arose and long continued, from 
the lawlessness of the Moslem portion of the community and 
their defiance of the Government of Constantinople, the re- 
bellion was only at last put down, in the early part of the 
present century, by the Governor-General enlisting the Christian 
population on the side of order and government. The Christians 
of Canea were all armed; the Beys were enticed to that place, 
seized, and strangled. The leading Moslems throughout the 
island, caught in detachments, were all brought to Canea, and 
butchered by instalments. ‘“ This horrible bloodshed lasted two 
months, during which time the evening gun daily told off by 
the number of its rounds the total of the heads that had fallen 
during the day.” But “ Hadgi Osman,” the successful vicerov, 
“had served the Porte too thoroughly to enjoy its favour long. 
After three years’ successful administration, the bowstring was 
sent him. He received the message respectfully, made his ab- 
lutions, said his prayers, and quietly put his head into the noose.” 

Crete had a good time again under the rale of Mehemet Ali, but 
his rebellion in 1840 restored the island to the Porte. By this 
time, practical equality had long been established between 
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Christians and Mussulmans, the result being that during the 
Crimean war the attempts of the Russian emissaries to stir up 
disaffection failed. The revolution of 1866 is attributed by our 
authoress to the emissaries of the late Emperor Louis Napoleon: 
but, ill-blood having been once aroused between the two Clhieas 
and creeds of the inhabitants, the flame was fanned by Greek 
sympathies, and the revolt into which the Christian population 
was at last driven was kept up by the exertions of Greek bands, 
Greece is, indeed, in Miss Yule’s opinion, the persistent eyi] 
genius of the unhappy island. If Crete had only been left 
alone to the Turks, it would have got on, she thinks, well 
enough. The Cretans, according to her view, did not want 
emancipation, but only redress of certain grievances, which 
they demanded in a respectful and constitutional way. The in- 
surrection having broken out, she describes the situation thus:— 
“Tt is scarcely too much to say that the whole conduct of the Porte 
and Powers from May to December, 1866, was, on the surface, 
the absolute negation of common-sense. With regard to France, 
Russia, Greece, and, in a measure, Italy, the case is compre- 
hensible. Their conduct was wilful and deliberate action, on 
premises known to be false, for private ends. In the case of 
Turkey, it was due to mere dawdling stupidity and habits of 
suspicion; in the case of England, to want of accurate informa- 
tion, and a dangerous habit of working every political problem 
by certain foregone, conventional hypotheses. ..... We first, 
by our clumsy boring, let loose the subterraneous waters of 
Hellenic annexation intrigue, and then exhausted ourselves in 
attempting to pump them out again.” Such is the author’s 
view of the situation, which, however, we are far from accepting 
as an adequate statement. Very careful and conscientious 
writers, who have examined the situation in Crete for them- 
selves, differ from her very profoundly. Into the history of 
this last Cretan insurrection and its consequences, and the 
condition of things at the present day, we have not space 
to follow her. Suffice it to say that Crete has now a 
fair Constitution. The Governor-General is to hold office 
for five years; the General Assembly, consisting of eighty 
Members, has a large majority of Christians; the judicial 
power is to be distinct from the Executive. A large part of the 
revenues is to be appropriated to schools and public works. 
If this constitution be really worked out, Crete will have little 
cause of complaint on that score; its people will have a larger 
measure of liberty than those of many of the countries of 
Europe. 

It will be gathered that the pervading spirit of this remark- 
able little book is vehement partisanship with the Cretans, and 
aversion, mingled with contempt, for the Greeks. Miss Yule 
begins with a protest against “the attribution to the Cretans of 
a certain saying, neither pretty nor true, but sanctioned by 
Apostolic quotation. The true moral, if any there be, is, that 
even an Apostle may err, when caught in that tempting snare of 
all travellers,—random quotation.” 'The book closes with the 
remark, “that in practical ability, common-sense, honesty of 
purpose, and power of development, the Cretans, though as yet 
necessarily untrained, rank unquestionably superior to the 
more showy and versatile Greeks of the Kingdom.” ‘They have, 
at any rate, found a doughty champion in our fair authoress, 
who has grafted on what must surely be an hereditary faculty 
of assimilating knowledge on an encyclopaedic scale, a terse and 
epigrammatic style, mercilessly employed, we notice with regret, 
but due humility, in expressing disparagement of and natural 
scorn for all the baser sex, especially those foolish members of 
it who have been so rash as to write anything about Crete, 
before the lady appeared on the scene. Miss Yule’s vehement 
advocacy must be largely allowed for. But a clever partisan is 
often more instructive than a dull, though impartial, witness. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Eastern Cities and Italian Towns. By R. P. Pullan. (Stanford.) 
—The author of these brief notes of wanderings in Palestine, Egypt, 
and Italy gives us some chatty chapters about Jerusalem, Damascus, 
the Great Pyramid, Cairo, Etruria, Turin, Tivoli, and other oft- 
described places, towns, and territories. Mr. Pullan’s architectural 
knowledge makes him an interesting guide, but we cannot think that 
the republication in a book-form of these contributions to periodical 
literature will serve any useful purpose. A book mainly devoted to 
architecture, and yet wholly destitute of illustrations, is rather dull 
and difficult to understand, however simply it be written. Perhaps 
it may serve to interest young would-be travellers in some of the 
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monuments of Eastern and Italian art; but it reads like a few chap- 
ters from a good guide-book, expanded by the insertion of certain per- 
sonal incidents of travel, and at the same time rendered less intelligible 
by the omission of plans and maps. There is one chapter in this little 
pook which did, however, engage our attention and interest us greatly. 
It describes the vast, unfinished building which was intended as a 
syuagogue for the Jews of Turin. We know of no other English 
account of this extraordinary structure giving the chief facts of its 
history in so neat a form. That this immense building, 130 ft. 
square, and even now 240 ft. high, with a four-sided dome covering 
the whole, should have cost but £24,000 to build (including founda- 
tions 45 ft. deep) is, indeed, marvellons. Great engineering skill and 
the scrupulous attention to the quality of materials and workmanship 
could alone have secured the edifice from premature collapse, yet it 
has withstood, apparently uninjured, the adverse influences of seven 
years’ exposure to the weather. In this Turin chapter of Mr. Pullan’s 
book mention is made of the Civic Museum of that city, containing 
many interesting local antiquities and works of art, amongst which, 
however, we did not ourselves notice the “ good collection of ivory 
carriages”? of which the author speaks (p.203). And by-the-by, why 
does Mr. Pullan transform “‘ tesserze’’ into “ tessaree ?”’ 


Burnham Beeches. By Francis George Heath. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—We were requested, we have just observed, nearly six 
months ago, to give “an early notice”’ of this little book. We will 
do what we can now. Mr. Heath has written a most readable 
account of the “ Beeches,” of their history, as well as of the history 
of Burnham and its common, of the present condition of the place, 
and, not least interesting, of the negotiations which ended in the 
purchase of the place by the Corporation of London. There are some 
very pretty illustrations. Let our readers enjoy Mr. Heath’s book 
now, and go to see the Beeches themselves in the summer, if we have 
a summer. 

Electro-plating. By J. W. Urquhart. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)— 
Not a bad practical manual of the art of depositing metals by electric 
agency. The author makes no pretensions to scientific knowledge 
on his own part, nor does he demand any such knowledge on the 
part of his readers. Any amateur will find no difficulty in under- 
standing the book from beginning to end. Everywhere it shows 
signs of having been drawn up after considerable experience on the 
part of the author. There is just enough here about batteries and 
chemicals and solutions to serve as an introduction to the descrip- 
tion of the processes whereby copper, silver, gold, and a few other 
metals are deposited by electric agency. We should have been glad 
of fuller accounts than Mr. Urquhart gives of nickel-plating and of 
steel—or rather iron—facing operations, both of which have latterly 
become of very great importance in the treatment of certain materials 
used in the fine and decorative arts, and which are more difficult to 
conduct than any others. 


Noveis.—Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—This is a curiously infelicitous name for a really good story. Mrs. 
Lancaster is a consummate flirt, who would not interest us at all, but 
that she happens to be badly treated by a very worthless fellow. 
The “Rival” is a very sweet and engaging young woman, who is 
certainly wronged by the title which the author has chosen to give 
toher. But the tale is cleverly contrived. The heroine does eclipse 
Mrs. Lancaster in the eyes of two men, in the heart of one, and the 
calculating judgment of the other; and we follow the complications 
which are the results of this rivalry, if it is to be so called, with un- 
wearied interest. The characters of the men are particularly well 
drawn. The sailor lover, the bluff old captain, and the chivalrous 
rector are three excellent portraits, such as should alone make 
the fortune of anovel. The third volume is partly occupied with a 
very lively little love-story, ‘‘ Miss Monkton’s Marriage,” which would 
be very good indeed, if we could swallow the enormous improbability 
of the secret which supplies the necessary obstacle to the smooth 
course of true love. We cannot justify our criticism without re- 
vealing the plot, so it must be taken for what it is worth. 
European Slave-Life. By F. W. Hackliinder. Translated from the 
German by E. Woltmann. 8 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—The first 
obvious objection to this book is its excessive length, a length which, 
when we come to read it, we find to be due to its discursiveness. The 
author’s main purpose is to show that the German ballet-dancers are 
the subjects of an odious and disgraceful slavery, but he turns aside to 
exhibit many other ramifications of slave-life. We even see how the 
Emperor himself is anything but free, and can neither ride when it so 
pleases him, nor take out the horses which he likes, nor dine in the 
apartment which he prefers. There are numerous under-plots and 
by-plots running along the course of the main story, which tells us 
the course of love between Clara Stenger and Arthur Erichsen (she 
makes a very good marriage, though she is a ballet-girl and a slave). 
And there are conversations of such length as to make us feel that 
they have very much more leisure over in Germany than here. But 
with all its faults, the book shows admirable power, and makes an 
earnest protest against some detestable social wrongs. It may beas 








well to caution any one who may wish to read it, that it is not intended 
virginibus puerisque. The Weird Sisters. By Richard Dowling. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—Wat Grey, a respected and popular banker, loses 
his own and his customers’ money in speculation, and embarks on a 
career of crime, in the attempt to recover his position. The story, 
as a whole, does not strike us as very successful. There is a lurid 
hue over its scenes, but it seems to come from blue lights; it does 
not inspire any genuine thrill of fear. Nor can we feel a grain of 
interest in any of the characters. Yet an exception must be made. 
The banker’s mother is a nobly drawn portrait, so well done that we 
wonder that the arrangement of the rest of the book is not higher. 
Her love, while love could yet exist, and her final sacrifice of every- 
thing when the truth burst upon her, are most powerfully conceived. 
And the end of the story is also finely and truly impressive. 
The Old Love is the New. By Maurice Wilton. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley).—We should call this a love-story of the usual kind, but 
that it is enlivened by some doings of enthusiastic sons of Erin, 
who make sundry attempts to murder one of the characters, and 
finally succeed in killing someone else in mistake for him. This 
“someone else’’ isa mauvais sujet, of whom it is desirable to be 
rid, and the function of the landlord-shooter is, for once at least, 
beneficent. Otherwise, the story is of the conventional kind. The 
hero is supplanted in the affections of his love, but comes to his own 
again. It is a readable novel, with some well-drawn scenes in it. 
Aground in the Shallows, by C. Hay, 2 vols. (Remington), is a 
good story, excellent in tone and purpose, and worth reading. It is 
a genuine transcript of life and character. The only thing to be 
regretted is the occasional feebleness and incorrectness of the style. 











A Treatise on Metalliferous Minerals and Mining. By D. C. Davies. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—This pleasant-looking and substantial 
volume will not bear a critical scrutiny, It is eminently unscientific. 
Not that intelligibility and attractiveness have been attained, or even 
sought for, by the rejection or simplification of scientific terms,—no, 
the objection which we make to this treatise is, that the author uses 
scientific language wrongly, and is not sufficiently acquainted with 
the facts of the geological sequence of strata to fulfil the task which 
he has undertaken. From his first half-dozen pages we can, by a 
moment’s inspection, gather a crowd of inaccuracies of diction quite 
inexcusable in a work intended “to describe the conditions under 
which metals and metallic ores are found in the different countries of 
On page 1, for instance, mineral species are made 
“ com- 


the world.” 
identical with varieties, and then these varieties are said to be 
prised within 63 simple elements.’’ Had there been but 63 elements in 
the year 1880 (the date of Mr. Davies’s title-page), we should have pre- 
ferred to say that-they were comprised in the minerals, rather than the 
minerals in the elements. But the author has evidently not yet 
heard of gallium, not to mention any of the later additions to the 
metallic family. Travelling no farther than p. 2, we are told that 
“the elements, with their combinations, are distinguishable in a 
variety of ways ;’’ while one of the physical properties is thus de- 
fined,—‘‘ Opaqueness or transparency: thus quartz is described as 
‘lustre vitreous inclining to resinous,’” as if lustre and transparency 
were synonymous. We do not deny all merit to the work; we 
acknowledge the labour that has been spent upon its compilation ; 
we regard the practical mining directions as the result of consider- 
able experience ; and we find a number of illustrations, chiefly show- 
ing sections and mining operations and apparatus, which are not 
without value or interest; but we are obliged to confess that a large 
part of the mineralogy, geology, and statistics of the volume cannot 
be regarded as worthy of acceptance. 

Boys and Their Ways: a Book for and about Boys. By One who 
knows Them. (Hogg.)—A very well put together and readable 
volume, full of good advice, judicious reflection, and apposite anecdote. 
One or two little blemishes will probably be noticed by some of the 
author’s young friends. Many of them will be able to suggest that 
if two friends wish to be actually together in an eight-oar, their wish 
will not be attained when the one is stroke oar and the other No. 2. 
“No. 7’ would be the appropriate oar for Pylades, when Orestes is 
And one or two may suggest an improvement in the 
and “ waidayoyos.”’ 

Classical Revision of the New Testament. By W. Nicolson, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—The author has based bis researches on the 
principle that the Greek of the New Testament is more strictly 
classical than has: usually been supposed. He has specially applied 
this principle to his treatment of the definite article and of the pre- 
positions. Many of his suggested renderings have been already 
anticipated. Some are new to us, and deserve consideration. In 
Mark ix., 38 (“‘ We saw cne casting out devils in thy name ’’), he would 
render éxBdAdovra “ trying to cast out.’’ in the Epistle tothe Romans, 
he notes several instances in which our translators have weakened St. 
Paul’s reasoning, by failing to reproduce his play on words, e.g., Romans 
ii, 1 (“Wherein thon judgest another, thou condemnest thyself’’), 
where xplvew and karaxpive quite disappear in our version. His 
attempted solution of I. Corinth., xv., 29 (“ Else what shall they do 


rowing stroke. 
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which are baptised for the dead ?”) will certainly not generally 
approve itself. His suggested rendering is, ‘What advantage shall 
the baptised have over the dead ?’’—that is, ‘“ How is the baptised 
Christian better off than the spiritually dead ?’? Whatever may be 
the meaning of this obscure passage, it can hardly mean this, or, 
indeed, anything like it. It seems to us that Mr. Nicolson carries 
his idea as to the purity and classical character of the New Testa- 
ment Greek rather too far, and treats the book too much as a whole, 
regardless of the great differences of style exhibited by the various 
writers. St. Luke, for instance, is more classical than St. Matthew, 
and both, again, differ very considerably from St. Paul. 


Extra Physics and the Mystery of Creation. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This is an attack on the physicists, specially on Professor Tyndal, 
“their great High Priest.’”? The author tries to wring out of his 
admissions the notion of a “free human soul,” to assume which is, 
according to the Professor, merely “to explain the unknown in terms 
of the more unknown “ (obscurum per obscurius). Given the facts 
of consciousness and of volition, we are carried, it is argued, by an 
intellectual necessity to the hypothesis of an entity, which the 
instincts of mankind have led them to speak of as “the soul,” 
meaning by that, something distinct from, and independent of any, 
physical organism. This, the author maintains, is the only possible 
conclusion to be drawn from Professor Tyndal’s admission that 
we encounter a blank in passing from physical processes 
to states of consciousness. The inference is that consciousness 
is extra-physical, as also must be that will-power which rules our 
physical organism. In fact, there is an extra-physical universe, 
and to this hypothesis we are forcibly driven, as Professor Tyndal im- 
plicitly admits it. So argues our author. With his general line of 
argument we are disposed to agree, as we suppose that possibly Pro- 
fessor Tyndal himself would not violently quarrel with it, though 
very likely he would say that we are building in the air. The 
author would reply that the extra-physical is absolutely forced upon 
us, and that our minds are so constituted that we cannot escape 
from it. He dwells at some length on the sense of responsibility, of 
which we can give but a very poor account, with the mere aid of 
“molecular puppet-strings.’’ Certainly this does point in an extra- 
physical direction, but every one knows that it is often ingeniously, 
and more often without any ingenuity, explained away. 

In Sheep’s Clothing. By Mrs. Harry Bennett-Edwards. 3 vols. 
(Samuel Tinsley.)—Here we have a melodramatic story, which 
seems to us to bear no relation to real life. A young girl, who has 
grown up with a belief that the last of the Aylmers (who owns the 
mansion of the place) is an unconvicted murderer, meets the man 
when he visits England incognito, falls in love with him (quite 
unaccountably, for there is not a single attraction in him, as he is 
here represented), and after marriage finds out the secret. There 
are other things in the story, and other characters fill up the scene; 
but these are the most prominent. The stylé is above the lowest 
literary level, but the tale as a whole is about as unreal and as 
uninteresting as any that we have read. 

The Rosicrucians: their Rites and Mysteries. By Hargrave 
Jennings. Second Edition. Revised, corrected, and considerably 
enlarged. (Chatto and Windus.)—‘ This book purports to be a his- 
tory (for the first time seriously treated in English) of the famous 
order of the Rose-Cross.’’ “It deals, or professes to deal, with strange 
things and with deep mysteries...... It is, in brief, a history of 
the alchemical philosophers, written with a serious explanatory pur- 
pose, and for the first time impartially stated since the days of 
James I. and Charles I.’’ “The producers are particularly desirous 
that no one shall identify them with or consider them as maintaining 
personally the strangely abstruse and, in some instances, the start- 
lingly singular ideas of these Princes among the Mystics.” The 
book is indeed one of peculiar interest, exhibiting a large 
amount of rare and curious research, and casting a new ray 
of light upon some dark pages of history. We find ourselves 
pondering over mysterious problems of life and its possibili- 
ties, which we had, perhaps, thought of as settled for us in 
the negative sense long ago; and are called upon to reconsider the 
evidence on which ever-burning lamps, the elixir vitse, and alchemy 
have been condemned as exploded fallacies. A remarkable chapter 
is that “ On the Rosicrucian Origin of the Order of the Garter.” This 
subject is treated at considerable length, and reasons are giveu, which 
we are inclined to think weighty ones, for attributing to that ancient 
badge of knighthood a character differing widely from the popular 
idea. One of the most pleasing features in the book is the portion 
devoted to the life and writings of Robert Flood (Robertus de Flucti- 
bus), the most eminent of English Rosicrucians. He was the second 
son of Sir Thomas Flood, Treasurer of War to Queen Elizabeth, and 
was born at Milgate House, near Bersted, a village in the vicinity of 
Maidstone. In the church of this village is his monument, upon 
which are two marble books, bearing the  titles,—‘‘ Misterium 
Cabalisticum,” and “ Philosophia Sacra.’’ Mr. Jennings claims to be 
“the first author who has brought forward Flood’s name to 





the reading world,” and the study of his works has evidently deeply 
impressed the mind of his disciple. “ He began his inquiries, in the 
year 1850, in a spirit of the utmost disbelief; thus taught, by the 
world’s assumptions and opinions. Much of this indoctrinated pre. 
occupation the wise man has to unlearn, in his progress through life, 
Fogs, and prejudices, and prepossessions cleared from the author’s 
mind, as he advanced.” The subject to which Mr. Jennings hag 
devoted so much time and labour is one which will come before the 
English reader with all the charm of novelty; for the works of 
foreign writers, as Murr, and J. G. Buhle, “ Ueber den Ursprung der 
Orden der Rosenkreuzer,” are not readily accessible. We must not 
conclude our notice without a word of needful caution. When we 
say that considerable space is devoted by our author to the mys. 
teries of phallic and linga worship, our readers will see that, although 
certain subjects are discussed with all due delicacy and reserve, the 
elegant binding and well-executed illustrations must not betray them 
into the idea that the volume is fitted for promiscuous reading. It 
is a book for the student’s library, rather than for the drawing-room 
or boudoir. ° 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary, by Robert Hunter. Voll. (Cassell 
and Co.)—This is the first instalment of what promises to be a work of 
considerable utility and importance. It is described on the title-page a8 
“ A New and Original Work of Reference to All the Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, witha Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronuncia- 
ticn,and Use.” It may be briefly described as a dictionary in which 
the technical and scientific words are defined or described with some- 
thing of the fullness of an encyclopeedia, illustrations being used when 
occasion seems to demand them. Under the heading, “ Arrowroot,” 
for instance,—first, we have the history of the word, with its Germau 
parallel, ‘‘pfeilwurz ;” then a botanical description ; then an account 
of the varieties known to commerce, illustrated with representations 
of the magnified grains; and finally, a brief notice of the adulteration 
commonly practised in the article. The volume before us takes in 
the letters “ A—BAB.”’ 

Mitchell’s Newspaper Directory for 1880.—This useful Press annual, 
which has now reached its thirty-fifth year, not only furnishes details 
concerning the daily and weekly newspapers, periodicals, and monthly 
and quarterly magazines, &c., published in the United Kingdom and 
the British Isles, but also gives a fairly reliable list of the news- 
papers, &c., published in the United States and Canada. We find 
that there are now published in the United Kingdom 1,835 news- 
papers, distributed as follows :—England (London, 364; Provinces, 
1,065), 1,429; Wales, 65; Scotland, 172; Ireland, 149; Isles, 20. Of 
these, 156 are daily papers, 113 of which are published in England, 4 
in Wales, 20 in Scotland, 17 in Ireland, and 2 in the British Isles. 
The magazines now in course of publication, including the quarterly 
reviews, number 1,033, of which 289 are of a decidedly religious 
character. 

We have received the History of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, with Notices of Anterior Societies for the Promotion 
of Agriculture in Scotland, by Alexander Ramsay (published for the 
author by Blackwood and Sons); Report of Proceedings of the First 
General Presbyterian Council, 1877, edited by the Rev. J. Thomson, 
M.A. (T. and A. Constable) ; Last Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor, 
edited by Major Evans Bell (Macmillan) ; A Catalogue of Books in the 
General Library and in the South Library at University College, 
London, with an Appendix, 2 vols. (Taylor and Francis); A Hand- 
book of the Coinage of Scotland, by J. D. Robertson (Bell and Sons) ; 
The Bibles in the Caxton “Evhibition, by Henry Stevens (H. 
Stevens); Early Christian Architecture in Ireland, by Margaret 
Stokes (Bell and Sens); Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Vol. X., 1878-9 (Sampson Low and Co.); Pine. Plantations on the 
Sand Wastes of France, compiled by John Croumbie Brown, LL.D. 
(Oliver and Boyd); The Law Relating to Public Libraries and 
Museums and Literary and Scientific Institutions, by C. F. Chambers 
(Stevens and Sons); The Indew to Our Railway System and Leading 
Lines, by William Fleming (McCorquodale) ; Report of the Controller 
of the Currency to the Congress of the United States, 1879 (Govern- 
ment Printing Offices, Washington); Professional Papers of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers (Royal Engincers Institute, Chatham) ; 
Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, 1830-1831, Vol. VII. (John Murray.) 

Of Theological works, we have to acknowledge Practical Theology, 
a Manual for Theological Students, by Professor J. J. Van Oosterzee, 
D.D., translated and adapted to the use of English readers by 
Maurice J. Evans, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton); The First Epistle 
of St. John, a Contribution to Biblical Theology, by Erich Haupt, 
translated, with an introduction, by W. B. Pope, D.D. (T. and T. 
Clark) ; The Anti-Pelagian Writings of Saint Augustine, translated by 
Peter Holmes, D.D., and the Rev. Robert Ernest Wallis, Ph.D., Vol. III. 
(T. and T. Clark); An Euposition of the Gospel of St. Luke, by the 
Most Rey. Dr. McEvilly, Bishop of Galway (M. H. Gill and Son). 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following, among other 
periodicals for March :—No 23 of the new series of Tales of Blackwood. 
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—Belgravia.—No. 2 of Moxon’s “Select Novelettes.”—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, to which Mr. A. Wilson contributes an interesting illus- 
trated article on “ Tails, Limbs, and Lungs ;”” and Mr. T. Foster, one 
on “Norman and Saxon Blood-Royal,’’ containing much curiousinform- 
ation.—Part3 of the Fern Paradise.—The Theatre, in which considerable 
space is now devoted to exhaustive criticisms of new plays and repro- 
ductions, each article bearing the writer’s signature.—The University 
Magazine.—Men of Mark, containing the portraits of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, William Harrison Ainsworth, and Sir H. C. Lopes.—Tinsley’s 
Magazine.—London Society.—Science Gossip, containing some interest- 
ing “Notes on the Nests of European Trapdoor Spiders.’’—The 
Antiquary. — Catholic Progress. — The Victoria Magazine. — The 
Foreign Church Chronicle and Review.—The Christian Monthly.— 
The Congregationalist.—Social Notes.—Time, which completes the 
second volume.—The Month.—Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s publica- 
tions, including part 9 of Longfellow’s Works, and parts 1 and 2 of the 
Family Physician.—Chambers’s Journal, which contains an interesting 
article on “Cats.’’—Good Words.—Sunday at Home.—The Leisure 
Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Chatterbow publications.—No. 3 
of the American Art Review.—The Penn Monthly.—The Melbourne 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— mS 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Lord Mayor of London, illustrated, cr 8vo ...(Routledge) 3/6 
Attwell (H.), Jack and the Beanstalk: a Lesson in French, 8vo ...(Hatchette) 3/0 
Bacon (Lord), Works, 2 vols. roy 8vo, new edition ........... (Reeves & Turner) 21/0 
Blouet (L. P.), Class-Book of French Composition, 2nd ed., cr 8vo (Hatchette) 2/6 
. Burnett (J. C.), Curability of Cataract, 12mo ....... eevcenseces (Hommopathic Co.) 3/6 
Cameron (H. L.), Juliet’s Guardian, 12mo ......... ....(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
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Jones (W.), Preacher's Homiletical Commentary, Bk. of Numbers (Dickinson) 10/0 
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Letters from a Cat, published by her Mistress, imp. 8qQUaTEC ........0.-0008 6) 

Life Assurers’ Handbook, 4th phe ond 8vo eit (E. Wilson) 7/6 
Lockhart (W. P.), The Gospel Wall, &c., cr 8vo (Philip) 3/6 
Lund (T. W. M.), Instructions on the Life of Joshua, cr 8vo...(Simpkiu & Co.) 2/6 
Macdonald (G.), Dealing with the Fairies, new edition, square (Strahan) 2/6 
Natal Almanac, Directory, and Yearly Register, 1880, cr 8VO .......s000 (Davis) 7/6 
Old Sailor's Yarn, square ..... (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 1/6 
Perring (Sir P.), The Spirit and the Muse, new edition, cr 8vo ...(.Longmans) 5/0 
Phippen (W.), Practical Advice to Testators, 5th edition, cr 8vo ...(Hamilton) 3/6 
Pike (R.), Quaker Anecdotes, cr 8vo (Hamilton, Adams, & Co) 3/6 
Poole (R. L.), History of the Huguensts, &., er 8v0 seeee(Macmillan) 6/0 
Richter (E. F.), Manual of Harmony, 13th edition, cr B8VO.....0000...(W. Reeves) + 
Roscoe (T.), German Novelists, 12mo ... (Warne) 2/0 
Roscoe (T.), Italian Novelists, 12mo (Warne) 2/0 
Roscoe (T.), Spanish Novelists, 12mo ssee(Warne) 2/0 
Sawyer (J.), A Criticism of Rev. O. Voysey’s Fragments, &c. yor * &Son) 3/6 
Schwendler (L.), Instructions for Testing Telegraph Lines, Vol. 2 (Triibner) 9/0 
Scotch Sermons, 1880, 8vo (Mi: illan) 10/6 
Shuldham (E.), Stammering, and its Rational Treatment (Homeopathic Co.) 2/0 
Smith (J. F.). Studies in Religion, er 8vo. (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Stewart (J.), Outlines of Discourses, new edition, er 8vo........ sseeee(Dickinson) 4/6 
Stretton (H.), In and Out of London, new edition, cr 8vo ......(Isbister & Co.) 2/6 
Walker (W.), Handbook of Drawing, 2nd edition, cr 8V0........0006...00 Seeley) 7/0 


Walker, Pupil-Teachers’ Handbook for Teaching Elmenty. Drawing (Seeley) 2/6 
Wheeler (J. T.), A Short History of India, &c., er 8vo sesee-s-(Macmillan) 12/0 


Whyte (J.), The Alcohol Controversy, cr 8V0........e.000+5 oscconed (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Williams (S. E.), The Law and Practice relating to Petitions in Chancery and 
Lunacy, 8vo. (Stevens & Haynes) 18/0 





Xenophon's Anabasis, Books 4 and 5, trans. by T.J. Arnold, 12mo...(Coraish) 1/6 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, ed., with Notes, by A. R. Cluer, 12mo (Macmiilan) 6/0 
Young (R ), Analytical Concordance, new edition, 4to ........ ececeeeee .(Hodder) 36/0 
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Camoen’s Lusiad, translated by R. F. Duff, 8vo .. ....(Chatto & Windus) 18/0 etapa 

College of Precepturs' Calendar (The), 1880, 8vo......... leecesseeseees +--.(Hodgson) 2/6 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 

Commons Pa Sree. ws oe lone es a HH Yearly. Half. Quarterly. 

Crosby (H.), The istian Preacher, cr 8vo (Dick : : 7 

Dawkins (W. B.), Early Man in Britaiu, 870 ..........cccsccceseeseonsesee (Macmillan) 25/0 ae cee to any part of the United 186 <= 072 

Dawson (J. W.), Fossil Men and their Modern Representatives ......Hodder) 7/6 Including postage “to any part ie ee 

De Segur (C.), Histoire de Napoléon, 7th edition, 12mo..... inoetnns giaaueennes (Nutt) 4/0 China (vid Southampton) f Senta Des Weauee 

Dods (M.), gars fe Ss edition, cr 8vo nonce — ne Germany ’ ne, 06 01 3 ove 

Dutt (S. C.), India, Past and Present, 8VO .............ceeseeeee ..(Chatto ndus) 16 A a ee ory a 2 an a y Sores 

mee (F. Ww) The Cambridge Bible, St. Luke, 12mo0 ...(Camb. Warehouse) 4/6 Tacleding postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8...... 017 4...... 088 

Gibbon (C.), For et cr 8vo (Chatto & oe 60 | = = 

Giberne (A.), The Royal Priests, 32mo. (Seeley) 1/0 P ° 

Griffith (T.), The A BC of Philosophy, cr 80 .....sccssecsereeeeeseeee(oongmans) 5/0 9 HOCOLATE devoided of its over- 

Havet (A. G.), First French Beok, new edition, 12mo.... ..(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 EPP S S richness and substantiality. 

Hawkins (E.), Sick-Bed Services, new edition, cr 8vo esevsseeee(Hamilton) 1/6 The product of a ial refining process. 

Hay (M. C.), For Her Dear Sake, 3 vols. cr 8v0_ .......++......(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 

Holdsworth, Parish Law, new edition, 12mo (Routledg 2/6 CH OCOL ATE ence of coffee, and is tially Booolate for 

ane aa) Pat es — new edition, cr 8vo sameneenr = afternoon use. 

olland (J.G.), Pau! nedict, 12mo ........ (Warne) 2/ - 

Homer's Iliad, Books 13 to 15, Key to, by Dr. Giles, 18mo ... (Cornish) 2/6 Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 

Homer's Odyssey, Books 19 to 24, translated by R. Mongan, (Cornish) 2/0 ESS ENCE. Labelled “JAMES EPPS and co., 

Johnston (R.), Digesting Returns into Summaries, &.,cr 8vo ... (Longmans) 1/3 Homoeopathic Chemists.”’ 
YCEUM THEATRE. OLLEGE HOME| AREFUL PREPARATION for the 


L —Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—MERCHANT of VENICE.—Shakespeare's 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—SANDROYD HOUSE, 
near Esher, Surrey. The Rev. L. H. WELLESLEY- 





Comedy having been received with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, will be repeated Every Evening at 8 o'clock. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Zllen Terry. Box 
Office open 10 to 5, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, 
where seats can be booked six weeks in advance. 
MOBNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT 
< h  oeaaee every Saturday, at 2 o'clock, during 
rch. 


JDUCATION. — Rev. W. TUCK- 

4 WELL, late Head Master of Taunton College 
School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a 
few boys as PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rectory, 
near Rugby. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD 
MASTERSHIP of this College will become 
VACANT on the 30th of July next, and the College 
Council will Elect a Head Master in the course of next 
May, to begin his duties on the 14th of September. 

Candidates must be Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or Dublin Universities, and in Priest's Orders 
at the time of Election, or within three months after 
the appointment. The Head Master's house contains 
accommodation for Seventy Boarders. 

Testimonials will be received at Malvern by the 
Secretary of the College, not later than the 24th April; 
and he will in the meantime supply any further infor- 
mation that may be desired. 


Twelve Scholarships. 


TARY, 








application to 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 


Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
the College, Cheltenham. 


LEGAL & GENI 


WESLEY, assisted by Rev. F. B. FIRMAN, M.A. 
(late Senior Classical Assistant-Master at Elstree 
School), and E. J. ALLEN, B.A., Oxon.—Terms, £80 


Eight, £40. Four, £20. 
to £110. Number of boys, about 20. 








RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDG 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.G., D.G.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esa. 


E, Lord Chief Justice, 0.P. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








COLLINSON & LOCK’ 


S CURTAIN STUFFS. 





COTTON, WOOL, 


TAPESTRIES AND 
BEST MATERTALS, 


PURE DYES, 


AND SILK 


DAMASKS, 
BROCADES, 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


and 


FROM 4s. 6d. PER YARD, WIDE WIDTH. 


CHINTZES, from 1s. per yard. 


Original 


Designs and Reproductions of Old Prints. 


HOLLAND for BLINDS, with Pattern printed on both sides, from 1s. 3d. per yard. 





109 FLEET STREET, and 3 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 
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ROVE TESTIMONIAL FUND.— 

On the occasion of Mr. George Grove's retire- 
ment from the Board of the Crystal Palace Company, 
it is proposed to offer him a public recognition of the 
value of the services which he has rendered to music 
in connection with the Saturday Concerts. It is 
thought that the same opportuvity may not unfitly 
be taken advantage of to testify to the value of his 
labours in behalf of Biblical History and Geography 
in connection with the Palestine Exploration Fund 
and the Dictionary of the Bible. 

With this object it is proposed to raise a fund by 
subscription, and to employ the proceeds as may 
hereafter be determined by the Committee. 

Subscriptions are invited, and should be paid in to 
the Grove Testimonial Fund, at the London and 
County Bank, Hanover Square, as soon a8 possible. 

COMMITTEE 
The Archbishop of Can- | Fred. Lambert, Esq. 
terbury. Walter Leaf, Esq. 
The Bishop of Durham. Hon. and Rev. Augustus 
The Bishop of Rochester. 
The Dean of Westmin- 


ster. 
Rev. A. A. Ainger. 
Arthur James Balfour, 
Esq., M.P. 
C. A. Barry, Esq. 
Sir Julius Benedict. 
Robert H. Benson, Esq. 
Walter Besant, Esq. 
Henry S. Bicknell, Esq. 
Dr. J. F. Bridge. 
Oscar Browning, Esq. 
William Chappell, Esq., 
F.S.A 


Legge. 

Fredk. Lehmann, Esq. 

W. Austen Leigh, Esq. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Pres. R A. 

R. Litchfield, Esq. 

Alfred Littleton, Esq. 

Hon. Spencer Lyttelton. 

. A. Macfarren, Esq., 
Mus. Prof., Cantab, 

Alex. Macmillan, Esq. 

A. Manns, Esq. 

Julian Marshall, Esq. 

Rev. William H. Milman. 

Alfred Morrison, Esq. 

Walter Morrison, Esq. 

G. A, Osborne, Esq. 

Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouse- 
ley, Bart., Mus. Prof., 
Oxon. 

Major Flood Page. 

T. Gambier Parry, Esq. 

O. Hubert Parry, Esq. 

E. H. Pember, Esq., Q.C. 

Ebenezer Prout, Esq. 

Kellow Pye, Esq. 

Signor Alberto Ran- 
degger. 

J. Sims Reeves, Esq. 

Dr. William Smith. 

E. Speyer, Esq. 

William Spottiswoode, 
Esq., F.R.S. 

Dr. John Stainer. 

Arthur §. Sullivan, Esq. 

Tom Taylor, Esq. 

Franklin Taylor, Esq. 

Alfred Tennyson, Esq., 
D.C.L 


Thomas P. Chappell, Esq. 
Gerard F. Cobb, Esq. 
Arthur Duke Coleridge, 


Sq. 

Geo. Coles, Esq. 

Professor Sidney Colvin. 

John D. Crace, Esq. 

W. H. Cummings, Esq. 

Ed. Dannreuther, Esq. 

J. W. Davison, Esq. 

Fredk. A. Eaton, 
Sec. R.A. 

James Fergusson, Esq,., 
F.R.S. 


Esq., 


Otto Goldschmidt, Esq. 

Hon. Richard Grosvenor. 

Edmund Gurney, Esq. 

Fredk. Harrison, Esq. 

Rev. Thos. Helmore. 

Rev. T. Percy Hudson. 

Dr. F. Hueffer. 

Thos. Hughes, Esq., Q.0. 

Jobn Hullah, Esq. 

W. 4H. Husk, Esq. | .0.L. 

A. O. Ionides, Esq. | Sir Henry Thompson. 

Professor Joachim. W. Aldis Wright, Esq. 
ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Esq., 50 New Bond Street, 

on, Treasurer. 
Ernest G. Von GLEuN, Esq., Peakhill 
Lodge, Sydenham. 
CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD, Esq., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Subscriptions (varying from £1 to £50) to the 

amount of £500 have been already promised 


MEDICAL SERVICE. 


' INDIA OFFICE, Febraary 28th, 1880. 

NOTICE is hereby given that an EXAMINATION 
of CANDIDATES for Twenty-five Appointments as 
Surgeon in her Majesty’s Indian Medical Service will 
be held in London in August, 1830. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be ob- 
tained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, S.W. 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 

T. F. WILSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 





Hon. Secs. 


| tanenas AN 


NJ ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON 


Be F, D 5 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 1880. 

All applicatious for these Examinations must be 
made in writing to the Secretary not later than March 
3ist. Such applications must state :— 

(a.) The full names and addresses of Candidates 
who intend to present themselves for examination. 

(b.) The subject in which they desire to be examined, 

(c.) The full names and addresses of at least two 
persons who will undertake personally to conduct 
the examination in accordance with the regulations. 
Of these, one must also undertake to act as local corre- 
spondent, through whom all subsequent correspond- 
ence with the College Authorities must pass. 

(d.) A fee of 2s 6d for each Candidate must be for- 
warded with the application. P.0.0. to be made pay- 
able at Withington, to the Secretary, Rev. CHARLES 
T. POYNTING. Fallowfield, Manchester. 


(CuIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 





President of the Council: 

The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL, 
Vice-President: The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, LL.D., 
President of lrinity College, Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1880 will begin on May 1st. 
New Pupils to attend for the Entrance Examination 

on April 30th at Quarter past Nine, 

For Admission, application to be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, Enfield Viila, 
Clifton. 

For information relating to Boarders, to Mrs. 
HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

For all other information, to the HEAD MISTRESS 
at the School. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
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PAINLESS 





DENTISTRY, 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum) 
> 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) ; 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 
My DEAR S1R,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con 


struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. 


Lam glad to hear 


that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G, H 


G. H. Jones, Esq. 


. Hutorr 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. ~ 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wiru THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


ESTABLISHED 


7 A.D. 1700, 


4 h e 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. 


ELEctTRO Forxks—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 243 to 66s. 


ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s 
Disx Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; 





Electro, £11 11s. 


Paprer-MacHe TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s, 
E.ectro TEA AND CoFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24, 
BRONZED TEA AND CorFEE URNS. 

Exrectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 





Frenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6. 
CoaL-SCuTTLES AND Vases, Boxes, &c. 
BrepstEeaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Barus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 





Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
Ciocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLAsS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services 
KircHen UTrensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron, ag 





KircHENeErs, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30, 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 163 ; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s. 


Gas CooKING-SToves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14, 





Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &, 
GarDEN Tools—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &, 
Hor-waTER Firtines for Greenhouses, Halis, &c, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





nutritious.” 


NEAVE’S 


valids.”’ 


FOOD 
FOR 





LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- 


LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- 
hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” 

SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
scientiously recommended.” FOR 


Recommended = ag Faculty gener- 
ly. 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 








INFANTS 


IN 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


AND 
ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


INVALIDS. 


WHOLESALE OF 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, ané 
see that no ether is substituted for it. 





C LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

CreviT of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENTS ASSURANCES granted, without Profits 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

a ee Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk. 

Craims paid thirty days after proof of death. 


BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent., and the CasH Bonvs 30 per 
cent., on the premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division or Prorits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons-who effect New Pouicies 
BEFORE THE END OF JUNE NEXT will be entitled at 
that Division to one year’s additional share of profits 
over later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1879. 

The 55th Annual Report, and the latest Balance- 
Sheets rendered to the Board ef Trade, can be 
obtained at either of the Societ y’s Offices, or of any 
ef its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ........cseccscsreereeee £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Oapital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


tree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSU ANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
er: 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 

ONE MILLION AND : 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


ees s| RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
4 A choi d Coeva. 
COCOA bd snest delanteae tak eabaune article.” 
—Standard. 77 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S -yry’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


COCOA, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J. g FRY and SONS. _ 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of a 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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FIVE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. MORTGAGE TRUST DEBENTURES. 


EW SOUTH WALES MORTGAGE LOAN and 
‘AGENCY COMPANY (Limited).—Capital, £1,000,000, Subscribed Capital, 
£335,630, on which the amount unpaid is £306,394, being the limit of the Com- 
*g bo rs. 
 seapaaenailiai Directors. 
K.C.B., G.C.M.G. (late Governor of Victoria, Australia). 


Si ky: 
Sir Henry Ban }.’ Campbell, Director of the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 


Lord George G. 

Company. 

, Esq., M.P., Edinburgh. 
rw. Drake, KOB., Director of the Standard Bank of British South Africa. 
enemeny L'Amy, Esq., F.B.S.E., Director of the Natal Land and Colonisation 

‘Company (Limited). 

Greville H. Palmer, Esq. (Dent, Palmer, and Co.), London. 
COLONIAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Honourable Sir George Wigram Allen, K.C.M.G., Speaker of the House of 
bly, Sydney. 
Ratt Dudley Adams, Esq. (Messrs. Ford, Adams, and Co.), Sydney. 
The Hon. J. B. Watt (Messrs. Gilchrist, Watt, and Co.), Sydney. 
TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 
Lord Arhley. 
Lord Colin Campbell, M.P. 
The Hon. Sir George Wigram Allen, K.0.M.G., Sydney. 
The Hon. J. B. Watt, Sydney. 

The Directors are prepared to receive Loans on “ Mortgage Trust Debenture,” 
for three years at five per cent., or for five or seven years at five-and-a-half per 
cent. The Debentures will be issued either payable to bearer, or inscribed and 
registered, at the lender's option. 


The Debentures are secured by— 

J. Mortgages on real estate of equal value, plus 10 per cent., specially assigned 

Trustees to secure the Debentures, and available for no other purpose. 

2, The total unpaid capital of the Company, viz. £306,394, which is the limit of 
the borrowing power. 

8. The general assets of the Company. The Directors believe that the security 
offered for these Debentures is exceptionally goo4, both as regards form and sub- 
stance. Detailed Debenture Prospectus, Forms of Application, and all particulars 
can be obtained from 

90 Cannon Street, London, E.0, 


OLYTECHNIC.—MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in EIGHT 
TABLEAUX VIVANTS.—The descriptive poem recited by Miss ALICE 
BURNELLE, the Vocal Music under the direction of Mr. Stedman, at 3.30 and 
8.30.—Hdison’s loud-speaking Telephone, &c., by Mr. Daniel, 10.30—The Zulu 
War, 11.0.—London, 11.30 and_ 8.0.—The Electric Light, 12.0.—Popular Optical 
Lecture, 230.—Phenomena of Light and the Ghost, 7, by Mr. King.—Instrumental 
Concert by the Paggi Family, 3.0 and 6.30.—Views of the Tay Bridge (as it was 
and as it is) 30 and 8.30.—Admission, Is. Reserved seats, 23, 1s, and 6d. Open, 
10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 6 till 10. 


W.S. OGLE, Secretary. 








Ready next week. 
By the AUTHOR of “The EPIC of HADES,”. &c. 


THE ODE OF LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 





THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE LAST SIX YEARS. 


ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


the Political History of Six Years from the End of 1873 to January, 1880. By 
P. W. CLAYDEN. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 

“ Mr. Clayden’s work commands attention, as we have said. alike by its thorough- 
ness of treatment and impartiality of tone. It will be equally useful asa perma- 
nent record of the doings of the past six years,and as a useful summary of 
authentic facts for the coming general election.”"—Daily News. 

“ An admirable repertory of facts from which amateur and even experienced 
speakers at public meetings may draw materials...... He has shown considerable 
skill in arranging his facts as to make clear the progress of home politics, both 
in and out of Parliament.”—Athenzum. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


FREE LAND. By Arruur Arnotp, Author 


of “Social Politics,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 

‘* Mr. Arnold’s book contains a great deal of very interesting information, and 
from the first page to the last is thoroughly readable.””—Daily News. 

**He has given, in the course of this book, a great deal of information in 
reference to land questions, and has brought into bold relief suggestions as to 
land legislation which will have, sooner or later, to receive the close attention of 
everyone.’’—Scotsman. 


WITH PREFACE by the Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Josepn Kay, 


M.A., Q.C., Author of “‘The Law Relating to Shipmasters and Seamen.’’ 
Edited by his Wipow. Fifth Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 
In a recent letter, Mr. Bright says:—“I recommend you to buy and read 
carefully ‘ Free Trade in Land,’ by the late Joseph Kay, 9.6." 
“No one who observes what it is now happening can doubt that the land 
question will soon become one of the most prominent subjects that must engage 
the attention of Parliament.”—Professor Fawcett’s Speech at Shoreditch. ‘ 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, 
BEING: ENGRAVED BY T. 0. BARLOW, A.B.A. 


5 ieaisteatiealied. PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


R.A. 








ist’s Proofs... aa are ae as i is ines , 
Proofs before Letters oe ee mimes teh | wos, 35nd 26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Proofs upon India Paper... Pie a Do. Two do. Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, ae 
MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
LONDON ws ase wwe =~ OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. is recommended by the Medical Profession in 


LIVERPOOL ... ose ooo 


MANCHESTER .., eee eee 14 EXOHANGE STREET. 


EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 


stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE, 


hich are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





RUPTURES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
jy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


Excellent Quality.” 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. oe 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d. and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 428,and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRAOES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
on. 





[_J OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The change 


of temperature and weather frequently upset 





ALL 
DR. 


SUFFER 


WHO 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; aud even in Cases where a Cold has 
] od d will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
Pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, | 


been neglected and become severe, 


care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 





FROM COLDS 
ALKARAM, 


persons who are most cautious of their health, and 
most particular in their diets. These correc ive, 
purifying, and gentle aperient Pills are ths best remedy 
for all defective actions of the digestive organs ; they 
augment the appetite, strengthen the stomach, Correct 
biliousness, and carry off all that is noxious from the 
system. fHolloway's Pills are composed of rare bal. 
sams, unmixed with baser matter, and on that account 
are peculiarly well adapted for the young, delicate, 
and aged. As this peerless medicine has gained fame 
in the past, so will it preserve it in the future by its 
renovating and invigorating qualities, and its inca- 
pacity of doing harm. 








WILLS’ 
BEST 


Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. 


BIRD'S EYE 





BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the 
Price, in 8-0z, and 2-0z. Packets, at | 
the rate of 12 francs per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


NA ORE CURES (this week) of Severe 
Coughs and Difficulty of Breathing, by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. Mr. Parkinson, 
M.P.S.,450 Oldham Road, Manchester, writes :—* I can 
with contidence recommend the Wafers to persons 
suffering from Coughs and difficulty of Breathing, as 
I have experienced their good qualities in severe 
cases, and think they are all that is required in those 
complaints.’ Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
| Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains 
in the Chest, and Rheumatism are instantly relieve: 
and rapidly cured. Dr. Locock’s Wafers taste plea 
santly. Sold at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d,and 11s per box. 
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The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 


SYSTEM of SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 
First PRINCIPLES. 168. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols., 34s. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols., 36s. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol, I., 21s. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 78. 
THE DaTA OF ETHICS. 8s. 
OTHER WORKS. 
Socrat Statics. 10s. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
Essays. 2 vols., 16s. 
Essays (Third Series). 8s. 


Also Mr. SPENCER'S 
ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 


. Compiled and Abstracted by Prof. DUNCAN, 
Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio boards. 
1.—ENGLISH. 18s. 
2.—ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. 16s. 
3.—LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS. 18s. 
4.—AFRICAN RACES. 16s. 
5.—ASIATIC RACES. 18s. 
6.—AMBKICAN RACES, 18s. 
A detailed list of Mr. SPENCER’Ss Works may be had 
on application. 
WitiiaMs and NorGare, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


The COMING GENERAL ELECTION. 


JOLITICAL MAPS of ENGLAND 
and WALES, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 
Coloured to thow the Present Representation in Par- 
liament, By E. SHAW LEFEVRE. Folded, price 
6d each. These Maps may be had plain, to fill in as 
the Election proceeds. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W- 











Now ready, priee Twopence. 
r ee LAND QUESTION.—Remarks 
on LAND and AGRICULTURAL REFORM, 
with special reference to Landlords and Tenant- 
Farmers. By a LAND AGENT. 
CHARLES WATTS, 84 Fleet Street, Publisher. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
D*: WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
4 tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Robert G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: O. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


VERY DAY.—“ This is not ordinary 
writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette.——" Decidedly not 
every-day work.” —Fun,——“ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”—Spectater. Cloth, 3s ; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA OENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 














A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 





——— 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor:—J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, DD, 


Dean oF PETERBOROUGH. 





SUBJECTS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1880. 
Now ready, with 4 Coloured Maps, price 4s 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 


BY THE 


REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 





Shortly. 


The FIRST BOOK of SAMUEL. By the Rev. A. BF 


KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Just published, with Map, price 3s 6d. 


The EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By the Rev. H. C. G, 


MOULE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Subject for Hxamination of Teachers in 1880. 
Nearly ready. 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION. By John 


Locke. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. R. 
H. Quick, M.A., Trinity Coliega, Cambridge ; sometime Assistant-Master at Harrow; Author of “ Essays 
on Educational Reformers.” 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 











This day is published, as 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE “ECONOMIST,” 


THE 


‘¢ COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1879,” 


IN CONTINUATION OF THE SERIES COMMENCED WITH 1863. 


Containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants and Brokers’ Circulars in the 
different Branches of Trade—Returns of Prices—Accounts of the Banks.of England and 
France—Appendices relating to Special Subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the 
Year, &c. The object of the Supplement is to place in possession of readers of the Economist 
a Commercial History of 1879 worthy of preservation, and adapted for reference. 


The Price of the “ECONOMIST” for March 13th is 1s 4d; by post, 1s 44d. 
OrricE: 340 STRAND, W.C. 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 


Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street, 
Will OPEN on the 25th instant. Subscriptions will now be received. 


Patron—His Serene Highness Count GLEICHEN. 
CHAIRMAN TO THE Boarp or Directors—Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. 








{from One Guinea. 


Subscriptions to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY.................ccccccscceeeeanenseceeeenens Y per annum 

Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and A 
Gentlemen, and comprising READING, WRITING, SMOKING, and NEwst Two mapnene 
ROOMS, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, &e. ...) ee 

Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the Three Guineas 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library...................::.0006 per annum. 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary. 
Subscriptions will have effect from date of opening. 
N.B.—The General Dining and Luncheon Rooms are now open to the public. 


‘“T ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF 


And recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 
In preference to any other, as being 
More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the Skin.” 
THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 
MR JAMES STARTIN. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
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A POPULAR EDITION OF THE 


LIFE of GLADSTONE, by Barnett Smith, being 
a THIRD and CHEAP EDITION, in 1 Vol., price 5s, will be ready in a 





few days. 


** The Library Edition, in Two Volumes, price 248, will still be kept in print. 


CASSFI.L, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





FIFTH AND CHEAP EDITION, 
PRICE 5is.—WITH 
The ARMIES of the BALKANS and at GALLIPOLI 
in 1877-8. By Lieutenant-Colonel FIFE-COOKSON. With Maps, Plans, 
and Original Illustrations. 


“ Abounding in suggestive information for all those, whether soldiers or civilians, who are interested in the future of the Eastern 
Question and of the Turkish Empire. The maps and illustrations which accompany the text are of great assistance to the general reader.’” 


—Daily News. 
=i CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., London; and all Booksellers. 








Will be publ'shed in a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s 6d, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH SrrRekT. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY |HURST & _ BLACKETT’'S 


OF RELIGION. NEW WORKS. 
By JOHN CAIRD, DD, Vols. III. and IV. of Royal 


: eae ae i ; i WINDSOR. By W. HepwortH Dixon. Seconp 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and One of her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland EDITION. Svo, 30s. Completing the Work. 


ae 7 7 . i ity. “ Readers of all classes will feel a genuine regret to 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University Qik’ Gin toe sen ae eee ee 
Londou: MACMILLAN and CO. Dixon's vivid and lively sketches of English history. 


His hand retained its cunning to the last, and these 
volumes show an increase in force and digaity.“— 
Atheneum. 


Conversations with Distin- 
C h ° GUISHED PERSONS DURING the SECOND 
EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late NassAU 





Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 12s. 


HUGH HERON, Ch. 


W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M. U. M. 
An Oxford Novel. SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, . 
** A book which is throughout entertaining and in- 
By the Rev. R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT, struetive."—Saturduy Review, s . 


Formerly Student and Rhetoric Reader of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 
London: STRAHAN and COMPANY, Limited. 


en oe a THE NEW NOVELS 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.| fo Hor Dear Sake. By Mary 


CxciL Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
for 1880. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 49th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 














The Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. 5 (early newt week)—Life of Bishop Wilberforce | _ , 
(1,500 copies)—Sister Dora ; a Biography (1,000 copies)—The Letters of Charles Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


» Author of * Gentianella,” &c. 3 vo's. 
Dickens (1,500 copies)—Memoirs of Prince Metternich—Memoirs of Madame de A Sylvan 0; “i vi By thi A the 
Rémusat—The Old Régime, by Lady Jackson—Russia and England, by “ O. K.” bytvall ween. ‘ac y Wie utnor 


—Royal Windsor, by Hepworth Dizon, Vols. 3 and 4—Senior’s Conversations, In the Sweet Sprin e-Time By 








New Series—Captain Gill’s Journey through China to Burmah—Miss Bird’s Mrs. MAcquorp, Author of “ Paty,” &. 3 vols. 
ide i ins—Life . T. Buckle—Life and Work of Mar . : 
Ride in the Rocky Mountains ~Lfe of Tr welile ife and ork of lary The Greatest Heiress in England. 
Carpenter—Memoirs of Mrs. Tait (1,500 copies)—Vizetelly’s Berlin—Sala’s Paris By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
—Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage in the Mediterranean (1,500 copies)—Froude’s Lectures Young Lord Penrith. By the 
on South Africa—Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley—All the Best New AurTHoR of Lavy FLavia,"@e. 3 vols. ai 
Novels, and every other Recent Work of General Interest. Just published. 
‘ Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. NEW ZEALAND: 
New Edition, now ready, Postage Free. ITS RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS. 
— By JOHN BATHGATE, 





District Judge, Dunedin. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
apes —__— | W. and BR. CHAMBERS, London and Eidiaburgb. 














AL THE RUSSIANS in the EAST: 
The GENER ELECTION. gy Ofliciat Docu- 
— ments.—See “THE EAST.” weekly, Threepeuce, 
post free.—121 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SEE FRASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 17. JOSEPHS CHURCH, 


BRIGHTON.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 

44d) for Internal and aes hein en 
+ of New Museum, Rouen—House, ngston Vale— 

The ARTICLE entitled ” The COMING ELEC- and Spilsby Chureh—Government A ea Pharr arte 
TION,” in FRASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, contains a careful Analysis of the | 14nd, Bills—Merchent, Tastee ae parry corman 
Position of the Two Parties, and Anticipations of the probable Result of the Election. and English Architects—Asylums for the Iusune— 
Institute Medals, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, and 


London: LONGMANS and CO. all Newsmen. 
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81 SouTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, March 13th, 1880. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY AND _ CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK by CAPTAIN CREAGH. 


ARMENIANS, KOORDS, and TURKS; or, 


the Past, Present, and Future of Armenia. By JAMES CREAGH, Author of 
“ Over the Borders of Christendom and Eslamiah.” 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 
HACKLAENDER'S EUROPAEISCHES SCLAVENLEBEN. 


EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. By F. W. 


HACKLAENDER. Translated by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Atheneum says :—‘' Dickens could never have written or inspired Hack- 
Jinder’s most famous story......The English rendering is excellent, reading like 
an original rather than a translation, and should secure for the novel a consider- 
able English circulation.” 


The Daily News says:—‘* Very amusing. Where Hackliinder resembles Dickens 
in his quick eye for grotesque and droll characteristic, and his sympathy for fun, 
pathos, and simplicity. His power of delineating individual character is remark- 
able. Not one of even his slightest personages is to be mistaken for another. 
This is very strikivg.” 


CLAUDE BRANCA’S PROMISE. By Alice 
CLIFTON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Atheneum says:—‘* The canvas is well-filled, and the narrative rarely flags, 
which are two virtues sufficiently uncommon to give this book a title to a hearing.” 


HARRINGTON’ FORTUNES. By Alfred 


RANDALL. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

Author's Note.—‘* The main incidents of this story comprise events caused by 
insurrectionary movements agitating Ireland during the year 1848, and have a 
peculiar interest for Liberals, Conservatives, and all law-abiding citizens at the 
present time.” 


LOVE’S BONDAGE. By Laurence Brooke, 


Author of “ The Queen of Two Worlds.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Athenzum says :—“ * Love's Bondage’ is worth reading.” 


A FEARFUL ADVERSARY. ByP. Jillard. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The OLD LOVE is the NEW. By Maurice 


WILTON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


In SHEEP’S CLOTHING. By Mrs. Harry 
BENNETT EDWARDS, Author of “ A Tantalus Cup.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Scotsman says :—‘ There is unquestionable power in Mrs. Bennett Edwards's 
novel, ‘In Sheep's Clothing,'—power both of conception and of execution.” 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 480 pp., handsome cloth lettered, price 15s. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Edited from the Original Sources, with Notes and Illustrations, 
By DAVID M. MAIN. 


Of this work, which has been printed for private circulation, and very largely 
subscribed, the printers have a Limited Number of copies on hand, which they 
are authorised to sell at the above price, carriage paid. 

*,* A very few Copies printed in Quarto, on the best hand-made paper, price 
Five Guineas each. 


“ ,.0.-The best collection of such pieces that was ever made. It is an abundant, 
profitable, and delightful store of these enchanting harmonies of sound and sense 
and true feeling, tuneful thought, or ‘musical wisdom,’ as Carlyle says of Goethe's 
poems, which can often find their way into the heart closed against the finest prose 
rhetoric. A more judicious selection and arrangement could not have been effected, 
eos Lhis is the amount of Mr. Main’s chief boon to the general reader, who 
must now be left to procure the book, as we heartily and honestly advise him to 
in for an abiding ‘ treasury ' of intellectual profit and delight.”—J//ustra‘ed London 

ews. 

“ The notes are very good, and prove with what thoroughness and enthusiasm 
Mr. Main has studied his subject. How extensive his reading must have been 
will be evident to the most superficial reader, and students of Euglish literature 
will discover that in his literary comments the editor is generally as accurate as 
he is comprehensive,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ This is a very fine collection of English sonnets, and, asfaras we know, omits 
none which would be unquestionably regarded by all good critica as of the first 
rank in power and beauty...... Asa test of Mr. Main's discretion and judgment, we 
have compared carefully his selection from Wordsworth with that recently made 
by Mr. Arnold, and think it, on the whole, the better of the two...... Take it all in 
all, Mr. Main’s selection from Wordsworth’s sonnets is more adequate than Mr. 
Arnold's. And as each selector has extracted about the same number, sixty 
sonnets, this is no slight praise.,.,..For what it aims at, this book is a genuine 
success.” — Spectator. 

“The volume is a really valuable and interesting one, which most lovers of 
poetry will be glad to possess."—Literary World. 

“ .eesee Will be welcomed by all lovers of poetry, and students of English letters. 
esses Lhe book is said to be a ‘labour of love,’ and it bears the marks of it, It will 
not, we feel certain, be a labour lost."—Daily Review, 


Manchester : ALEXANDER IRELAND and CO.,7 Pall Mall. 


INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.v., &c. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 








HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


WHAT I SAW IN KAFFIR-LAND. 


By SIR STEPHEN LAKEMAN 
(MAZHAR PACHA). 


Post 8vo, 8s 6d. 





Il. 
LITTLE COMEDIES. 
By JULIAN STURGIS, 
Author of “ John-a-Dreams."* 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Ir 


A DREAMER. 


By KATHARINE WYLDE. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


A BALLAD BOOK. 


By CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq. 
PRIVATELY PRINTED IN M.DCCO.XXIII. 


Now published, with Notes and Ballads from the Unpublished MSS. of CHARLES 

KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq., and Sir WALTER Scott, Bart. Edited by the late 

Davip Laine, LL.D. Post 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in 
Roxburghe style. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


On March 16th, with Three Portraits, a Fac-simile, and an Index, 
demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME 


OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


MARY BROWNE. By L. E. Wilton. 


3 vols. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By W. E. 


Norris, Author of “Heaps of Money.’’ 3 vois. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. | 5 
ELIGIOUS BELIEF; its Difficulties in Ancient and 
» Modern Times Compared and Considered. Being the Donnellan Lecture in 
the University of Dublin for the Year 1877-8. By Joun Quarry, D.D., Rector of 
Donoughmore, and Canon of the Cathedral of Cloyne. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 





Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 604, price 10s, half-bound. 


OLYCHRONICON RANULPHI HIGDEN MONACHI 

CESTRENSIS; together with the English Translations of John Trevisa, and 
of an Unknown Writer of the Fifteenth Century. Vol. VII.,edited by J. R. LUMBY, 
D.D., and published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s 
Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

The history in this volume commences with the death of Odo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which happened A.D. 959; and, after relating the reigns of Edgar, 
Egelred, Canute, Hardicanute, Edward the Confessor, Harold, William the bry 
queror, William Rufus, Henry T.,and Stephen, ends with the Siege of Oxfor' ; 
A.D. 1152, the flight of Queen Matilda, and the death in 1153 of an old Squire o 
Charlemagne, John de Temporibus, who had reached the great age of 361 years. 

London: LONGMANS and Co.,and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A.and OC. BLACK, and DOUGLAS 
and FouLis. Dublin: A. THOM and Co. 


T ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the yore FP oe ga 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARL t, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. ¥ , 2 

Soheccigaiene ‘£3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership te. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to — oe ten to a” 

-~past Six. Prospectus on applics ° 7 ss 

oe ee eS ROBERT HARRISON. Secretary and Librarian. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


O N | Jt oe ae 


A Ride through Hostile Africa. 
By PARKER GILLMORE, 
Commandant of Native Levée during the late Zulu War. 


Demy 8vo. [This day. 


THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING. 


With Some Hints on Racing and Racing Reform. 
By WILLIAM DAY. Demy &vo, 16s. 


SKETCHES in the HUNTING-FIELD. 


By A. E. T. WATSON, 


Editor of the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
Illustrated by John Sturgess, Demy 8vo, 12s. 











NEW 
THE 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 


By THEODORE A. THARP, 3 vols. [This day. 


AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE 


By R. MURRAY PRIOR. 3 vols. 


PRINCE HUGO: a Bright Episode. 
By Miss GRANT, 


Author of “My Heart’s in the Highlands,” &c. 


LOYAL AND LAWLESS. 


By ULICK R. BURKE, 
Author cf ‘‘ Beating the Air.” 2 vols. 


THE BROWN HAND AND 
THE WHITE. 


By Mrs. COMPTON READE, 
Author of “Sidonie,” &. 3 vols. 


HER DIGNITY AND GRACE. 


By “H. ©.” 








3 vols. 











3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just — a 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE EARTH: 


Being an Interpretation of the Laws of God in Nature, 
BY WHICH THE-EARTH AND ITS ORGANIO LIFE HAVE BEEN 
DERIVED FROM THE SUN, BY A PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT. 


By ROBERT WARD. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, on the recom - 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
_ AMERICAN WALTHAM 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 








WATCHES 


























B@* ORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH ES, 
ate) in Silver ' Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. ee a 
BEDFORD’ S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
] EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
Ss BOYS, Strong Silver | Cases, £3 38. 
BEProrD's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
BEDFORD’ S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
ENRY W. AMERICAN 


BEDFORD, Jou for the 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY. 7 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 





STANDARD WORKS, 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, G. 0. TREVeELYAN, M.P. 


CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8yo, with Portrait, 36s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. 48s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


ra 
LORD MACAULAY’S 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 

STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. 6s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. 8s. 

CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. 24s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d sewed, 4s 6d cleth. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
RO _ 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, feap. 4to, 21s. 
WITH JVRY AND THE ARMADA, 16mo, 3s 6d. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imperial] 16mo, 10s 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited by G. 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 68 


CRITICAL 


and 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 


MACAULAY, Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. Library Edition, 
with Portrait. 8 vols., price £5 5s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE, M.A. 

CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy Svo, £8 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FRovDE, M.A. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 18s. 


CESAR; a Sketch, By James ANTHONY 


Froupe, M.A. With Portrait and Map, 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANOE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Steel Plates,. 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood. 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 

STUDENT’S EDITION, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
price 9s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE IIL., 1760-1870. By Sir THoMas 
ERSKINE May, K.C.B., D.C.L. Sixth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


The NOVELS and TALES of the Right Hon. 
The EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten 
Volumes :— 

LOTHAIR, 6s. | 
CONINGSBY, 6s. 

SYBIL, 6s. 

TANCRED, 68. | 
VENETIA, ‘6s. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


The TREASURY of BIOGRAPHY,;MAUNDER’'S TREASURY of 
reconstructed, with above 1,000 addi- NATURAL HISTORY: a Popular 
tional Memoirs by W. L. R. CaTes.| Dictionary of Animated Nature. 6s. 
Price 6s. MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY of GEO- | LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFER- 
GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, De- | reer Price 6s. 
scriptive, and Political. Price 6s. |MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and 

MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREA- M ATERARY TREASURY, with above 
SURY, corrected and extended by the 1,000 Additional Articles by J. Y. 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Price 6s. JOHNSON. Price 6s. 

AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- | LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY 

DGE, or Dictionary of Holy Scrip-| of BOTANY. Two Parts, with Plates 
ture, Price 6s. and Woodeuts, price 12s. 


1 vol. crown 8yo, 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 6s. 
The YOUNG DUKE, &e 
CONTARINI FLEMING, “i 6s. 
ALROY, IXION, &c., 68. 

VIVIAN GREY, 6s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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FURNISHING 


AM S. BURTON, 


IRONMONGER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains wpwards of 850 Illustrations of 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, Ww \ 


his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Roome 








ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


LACK REGISTER STOVES, 9s to 
£15 18s. 
| Seer REGISTER STOVES, with 


Ormolu Ornaments, £4 to £36. 


HINA-TILED REGISTERSTOVES 
—£2 128 8d to £36. 


OG STOVES, in great variety, 
12s 6d to £20. 


OAL-ECONOMISING STOVES 
are the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves; 
all the heating surface stands out prominently in the 
room. The canopy forms a hot-air chamber ; the cold 
air, introduced at the plinths, passes up the sides and 
back through a series of gilis, and having become 
heated, proceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy, from 60s. 
ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 
Libraries, &c., 38 91 to £10 2s. 
TEEL FENDERS, for Drawing- 
rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to 
£20 15s. 
ARBLE FENDERS for TILE 
HEARTHS, from 40s. 


_——— BRASS FENDERS, 20s to 
£10. 


IRE-IRON RESTS for TILE 
HEARTHS, 12s to £15 10s per pair. 


IRE-TRON STANDS, 12s to 60s 
each. 


PRE BONS, from 48 3d the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 


HIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 
TIONS, in Foreign and English Marbles, Early 
English Oak and Walnut, inlaid Tilework, Repoussé 
or Engraved Brass Pauele, Bevelled Glass Plates, &c. 
UPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, £2 2s 6d to £20. 
PATENT KITCHENERS, £3 17s to £29 10s. GAS 
REFLECTING STOVES, 30s to £8. 


OT-WATER WORK. 
ESTIMATES 
AS ENGINEERING. FREE. 


oO A L 8S C 0 O P §. 

Japanned Iron, from 2s 4d to £5 5s. Solid Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, or Ebonised, with Shovel and 
Lining, full size, 24s to 165s. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, and 
BRONZES 


ES. 
Diawing-Room Clocks, from £3; Dining-Room 
Clocks, from £2 10s; Hall Clocks, from £2; Kitchen 
Clocks, from 6s 6d. 


AMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, 

Suspending, Wall, Queen's Reading, French 

Moderator, &c., &c., in Bronze, Porcelain, Crystal, 
Ormolu, &c., from 2s 6d to £14. 


URE COLZA OIL of the best quality, 
2s 8d a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2s 6d; do., 
Chimneys, 6d each. Cotton Wicks, 3d per dozen. 


| EROSINE.—Water-white, inodorous, 


and safe, Is 3d per gallon. In drums of 5 
gallons and upwards, ls 2d per gallon. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 
ASALIERS in great variety, for 


Dining, Drawing-Rooms, Libraries and Offices. 
Comprising bronze of many shades, polished brass, 
©@rmolu, and Ormolu with China Dish and Vase. 
Also, single, double, and treble brackets, for side- 


lighting. 
IS COVER S. 
| 

SNE BOE TEM ceccsncescccsosenossnsce 168 9d to 82s the Set. 
Britannia Metal, plated handles 758 6d to £6 16s do. 
Steel Covers, very durable, re. 

quire no cleaning ....... seeeeresees £5 108 do. 
Electro Silver ......... ees - £7 to £21 do. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
—Sponge Baths, best make, 6s 3d to 28s; Sitz 
do., do., 123 to 198; Plunge do., do., 14s to 55s; Hip 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for | OUSE FURNISHING. — EASY 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- | g TERMS of PURCHASE.—SPECIAL AR- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON,|RANGEMENTS made by WILLIAM &. BURTON 
when strongly Silver-plated, is the best article next to | with reference to CREDIT, without in any way 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or | altering the system of PLAIN FIGURES and FIXED 
ornamentally, as_by no test can it be distinguished PRICES, thus retaining to the PURCHASER all the 
from Silver. With ordinary usage, this | advantages of Prices arranged for NET OASH, and 
quality will wear twenty years. | charging only such interest as may be necessary for 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality :— the time over which the Payments are extended. 






































































































Fiddle; Bead | King’s 
Best Quality strongly lor Old| or or BB" of Best Make only, 
plated. Silver./ Thre’d| Shell. 150 Patterns on Show. 
|__| Servants’ bedsteads... «+« from 108 61 to 198 04, 
‘£38. a j£8. aif s, d. | French do. - from 14s 6d to 233 64, 
12 Table Forks ....sscsserseeeee/h 10 012 1 02 5 0) Do. iron and brass .,.... from 23s Od to 109s 04. 
12 Table Spoons '110 02 1 02 5 0, Half-tester bedsteads ............ from 343 0d to 97s 6d. 
12 Dessert Forks .........000++ ve(l 2 OlL 9 O|L IL O Do. iron and brass ..... from 72s 6d to 220s 0d. 
12 Dessert Spoons ait ... 01 9 0111 0| Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &c. 
12 Tea Spoons 4 01 0 O1 2 0} 
6 Egg Spoons, gi | 9 0] 12 0} 13 6| EDDING MANUFACTURED on 
+ ae Ladles..... x : ; ; 7 9 0| the PREMISES, and Warrantad. 
FAVY SPOON.......00000 A 9 0 P s, wi § | 
2 Salt Spoone, gilt bowis.. | 3 0| 40, 4 6| For Bedsteads, wide 3 ft. \4 ft. irs | _ ot 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. ...... | 4 6 20) 2 3) ls. alé s. al i" 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 2 6] 3 6) 4 0) Straw Pallinsses ....ceee| 8 0) 12 0) fb 4 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 18 OL 3 81 4 6) Alva under Mattresses... | 13 6| 18 6/1 0 6 
1 Butter Knife ......... | 2 9) 3 6) 3 9] Best Cocoa fibre do.| 13 9\1 0 0 \1 20 
1 Soup Ladle...... ‘| 9 0) 11 0} 12 0} Goloured Wool do.;} 14 6)1 1 O|L 3 0 
1 Sugar Sifter cieiaceiiiex 3 | 4 0) 4 0O| Extra thick do. do. | 16 6/1 8 O|1 6 0 
a alae aa alan a. | Best Brown Wool do.|1 3 0|113 6.117 6 
Total ..ssssorseseeeeeee 8.19 351119 6130 6! Good White Wool do.|111 6/2 6 6212 6 
Samples at above rates POST FREE. Superior do. _ do,}210 0/313 0/4 1 0 
A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table | 00d serviceable Hair do.|1 9 0/2 2 0/2 7 & 
Spoons and Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 178; Tea, 12s, | GOOD HORSE-HAIR do. 2. 0 0/2 18 0/3 5 0 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. Extra Super Horse-hairdo.|3 1 0/412 0/5 4 0 
Extra thick do. do.|315 0/515 0/6 8 0 
ISH KNIVES and FORKS. |Sipetorag OMT do-13"8 sigan size 
Eni Fork Spring Mattresses, with Top | | | 
Best ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. sg ng PrDan Stuffing cereeseeseeseeseesgares 13 2 0/2 17 0/3 3 0 
r Voz. kr Doz. | Super do., Horse-hair do....|3 5 014 7 61415 0 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades... £2 58 .., £1 19s. 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blades........... . 368 2 8s. | rn 
Silvered do., d0., dO. ...cccccoscccsorscseseee 308... 2 148, O08 cee c wae 
Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 88 12 knives and é 4 
forks, 15s. 5 4 
FISH CARVERS, if CASES .ss.secseeeeeereee £0160 to £4 4s. BED a FURNITURE. 
TEA AND COFFEE Sets, four pieces 3150,, 21 Os. J aM ASHSTANDS. 
DisH COVERS, set of four ... - 7 00, 24 Og, | pePanne Ale, Oak, BC. resorrceevereftom 68 94, 
Corner Disuks, set of four 5160, 3m, | eee do. 248 6d. 
BISCUIT BOXES ssssescossee.ss 4 106., 510s, | Mahogany, mar' 10 COP —rcorcoreccccccceseree... GO. 288 Od. 
CRUET FRAMBS ... » 120,, 10 10s. DRAWERS. 
BuTT&R COOLERS ...... " 56,, 38 3s.| Japanned Maple, Oak, &€. ..........cec00000.fFOM 278 Od, 
CANDELABRA, per Pair ..........s0008 « 6 80,, 18 Os. | Best Polished Pine........... eos « do. 604 Od. 
CLARET JuGSs 100, 8 Os. mee aed OF Walnut ceorcc.ccrcccee semaanen see do. 335 64. 
eo apo PEON ccccoe.ccceee cnn SS FO Best do. do. 78s 6d. 
CE PAILs 70 1 18s, DRESSING-' 
LIQuOR FRAMES, 3 bottles ,......... swe 1100 4 8 0s. | Japanned a -_ aes 9 83 6d, 
SOUFFLET DISHES 2.50,, 2188. / Best Polished Pine ... « do, 258 64. 
TEAPOTS : 150,, 5 5s. | Mahogany or Walnut + do, 353 0d. 
VEGETABLE DISHES, 3 Divisions ..... - 2 20,, 515s.) Best ~ do. ' ~pgmamips opciones do. 503 0d 
WAITERS AND TEA-TRAYS.........0008 100, 18 Os. ig OPIATE EE Sess sid . 


Re | WARDROBES, Hanging Dresses, &e. 
ESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. ee Maple, Oak, &¢, from 60s. Polished Pine, 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATED | og gaa 6d. Solid Mahogany or Walnut, from 
Plain Ri. ried 728 6d. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs...... £2 148. Best Mahogany, from 230s. 


Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4s. a 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ........ i 3, | Complete SUITES, in Solid MAHOGANY or WAt- 








+ 3188 2 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs....... 6 Os. | a thee | oe ee ey ee “er 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ......... 3 68./ Dressing-Table, Toilet Glass, and Two Chairs, 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs ....... 3 18s. | . : 


from £10 9s. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
ARRIAGE PAID t y rail ion. = 
. eae ee eee oe Se covered in Leather, stuffed or 
and Spring Seats, from 25s; do. do. in Hair Clot 
: nee i BURTON. 18s 6d. Mahogany COUCHES in Huir Cloth, 624 6d; 
UTLERY.—The most varied assort-| 40. do. in Leather, 130s. Mahogany DINING 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all warranted. TABLES, telescopic action, best, 105s; d». do. 
: : second quality, 85s. Mahogany or Walaut SID@- 
Handles Rivetted. | Table Dessert Carv’rs| BOARDS. 84s; do. do. PLATE-GLASS Backs, ! 15s. 
Blades of the F inest Steel. = Knives Knives pr. pair | EASY CHAIRS, stuffed Horse Hair, Spriug Seats 
34-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz.|12 6! 9 378 6d. 


Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s to 15s. 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. | 




















do., do., 16s to 25s 6d; Travelling do., do., 17s to 44s; 

Gas Furnace do., do., 120s to 245s ; Travelling Trunks, | 

do., 133 6d to 263; Toilet Ware, Bath, Can, and Pail, 
2s 6d to 40s. 














6| 6 0) 

3g-inch do. do. 1. y |16 6/12 016 6| TDN 7 r 
3g-inch do. toBalance.. ., {18 6113 6| | RURNITURE for DRAWING- 
3finch finedo. do. ..... ‘ x 3 olte 0} ; : | F ROOMS.—Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy 
4-inch BO: BO: cscs ” 21 0/16 0| 7 6 | and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, 0 c2- 
4-inch iw ne 24 0/18 0| 7 6 | 8ional Tables, and Card Tables, Chiffonniers and Uabi- 
4-inch fine do. do. oF 32 0/21 0| 9 9 | nets, Davenports and Whatnots, Music Cabinets and 
4-inch fine do. do. ss 36 0/26 0/10 6 | Stools. Theabove in Walnut, Black and Gold, and 
4-inch finest African - 40 0/32 0/13 6 | Fancy Woods. 

ate” *° eile OK ITCHEN REQUISITES, including 
4-inch do. African . ie 51 0/40 0/17 0 | AN Brushes and Turnery.—Every article for the 
4-inch silver ferrules ...., : os 40 0/32 0)15 0 | furnishing of Kitchens is arranged in four sets, each 
4-inch do. do... - » {50 0/39 0/17 © | Complete in itself — 

Back horn rivet.handles _,, 7 617 0/3 0} . 1. Le 2. ‘ r * . le ¢ a 
0., large size do. ... A ; |£ 8. d. s. d. ad. | le 
Do.” to Balance on 2 é iH 9 ; : Kitchen Utensils 71110 261311 11 49/4 3U 
a do... me 12 6/10 6| 5 6 | Brushes, &. .., 24114 17 12 bd 9 00/3 9 4 
est bone One 17 6/13 6| 5 0 S| ag Ge: 7 a 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. | Total per Set 9624 44 511,20 49(|713 3 


Samples at above rates, post free. | For detailed Lists, see Catalogue. 





WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in London and its Suburbs as under :— 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden Town, 
City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, Highbury, Holloway, Iskington, 
Keusington, Kentish Town, Kilburn, Notting Hill, Pimlico, 
St. John’s Wood, Shepherd’s Bush, West End (all Parts). 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY: Fulham, Ham- 
mersmith, and Walham Green. 

MONDAY : Chiswick, Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


G 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: Borough, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, Hampstead, 
Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill, Hack- | Highgate, Hornsey. 
ney, Herne Hill, Kennington, Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, THURSDAY : Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, Sydenham. 
Tulse Hill, Walworth, FRIDAY : Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, Castle Bar, 
Santee oa FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), Eltham, Kalin . Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, Putney, Wands- 

ot worth, Wimbledon. 
WEDNESDAY ; Finchley. SATURDAY : Stamford Hill. 
00ds beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
ailway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small, fixed rate. 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the SPECTATOR " Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 13, 1880. 
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